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Ss. M. LEVITAS 


1894 — 1961 


SAMUEL M. LEvitas, executive editor of THE NEw 
LEADER, died on Tuesday, January 3, 1961. He would 
have been 67 years old in February. 

Some men are fortunate in that their work and life 
are one, that their creative energies are fused with a 
satisfying purpose. Samuel Levitas—Sol, as he was 
known to his friends—was a fortunate man. 

For the past 30 years, his life work was THE NEw 
LeapeR. With single-minded devotion, he worked to keep 
the magazine alive (“the greatest deficit publisher of 
all time,” another magazine editor wrote of him in 
spontaneous tribute a few years ago), and these efforts 
won an extraordinary response not only for THE NEw 
LEADER, but for Sol Levitas as well. The best minds in 
the free countries, in exile, and even in jail wrote for 
THE New Leaper. They did so not only because the 
journal offered them a forum, but because it was a 
gesture of affirmation in the community of democratic 
men. It was Sol Levitas’ achievement to hold that com- 
munity together. 

Sol Levitas was equally fortunate in his friends— 
and they in him. He was one of a small band of men 
whose hopes reached the mountains, whose despairs the 
deepest pits, yet who remained through trials of im- 
prisonment and exile as witnesses to the testament that 











From a New York Times editorial 
October 9, 1954 


Tue New LEADER plays an essential role in our 
periodical journalism: it offers a forum for all 
sorts of liberals, a term which automatically ex- 
cludes both Communists and the strange gentry 
of the Nazi or Fascist right. It would be impossible 
for any normal person to agree with all that ap- 
pears in THE New Leaper, but it is possible for 
all lovers of free expression to welcome the fact 
that THe New Leaber exists and that, with its 
variety of voices, it continues to sound off. 

We hope THe New Leaper will have more 
decades of fruitful existence. We need journalistic 
organs and spokesmen that see the sham and 
cruelty of Communism but do not find it neces- 
sary on that account to accept and endorse the 
shams and cruelties that describe themselves as 
anti-Communist. 




















man should not exploit his fellow man—even in the 
name of high ideals. 

He was of a generation that produced some of the 
finest idealists in history; and some of their dust settled 
on him. He was born in Kiev, in 1894, and all his life 
he had a fierce love for a city that he last saw 40 
years ago. His youth was a time of excitement, of ideas 
and of calls to action, of a view of the world as 
brimming with life; and this vitality, absorbed in the 
streets and jails of Kiev, he never lost. 

At the age of 15, he became a socialist, and instinctive: 
ly a member of the Menshevik group. A Menshevik is 
defined by his politics, but equally by his temperament. 
Sol Levitas was too gay, too undogmatic, and too tender- 
hearted to adopt the tough, ruthless stance of the ap. 
paratchik. At the age of 16 he was in jail where he 
learned the two tools of his trade as a socialist and a 
Russian revolutionist: to discourse on Marx, and to 
play chess. Of the two, the latter was the longer-lived 
passion. 

Certain tales, though twice-told, remain ever pica- 
resque: This was true of Sol Levitas’ life through 
World War I and after. In common with others of his 
generation (David Dubinsky for one), Sol Levitas came 
to the U.S. to escape sentence to Siberia. He went to 
schoo) in Chicago, but his heart was still in Russia 
The February Revolution was the wind that drew him 
back. His traveling companions, comically enough, wert 
Bukharin and Trotsky, the fact of which, registered in 
a photo taken en route, later allowed him to escape the 
Cheka. 

In the few pages of Russian democratic history. Sol 
Levitas has some honorable footnotes. In April 1917, 
he was in Vladivostok, and on the request of the 
Menshevik leadership in Moscow, he remained there, 
first as editor of the Labor Daily, and later, but briefly. 
as vice mayor—enough time, as Sol said, to learn at 
ministration, or how to make a something out of nothing. 

In 1918, he was one of seven delegates from Siberia 
to the Congress of Soviets called to ratify the Brest 
Litovsk Treaty. The Bolsheviks soon took over contrd 
of all the Soviets—originally a set of democratically 
elected councils—and Sol Levitas was again, and this 
time permanently, in the minority. 

From 1919 to 1923 he skipped in and out of the 
jails of Kiev. During one of his periods in jail he wé 
elected to the Municipal Council, but never served. 
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During one of his periods out of jail, he met Esther 
Zilboorg, the sister of an ardent young radical, Gregory 
Zilboorg, who had served as secretary to Alexander 
Kerensky. 

By 1923, it had become clear that the Bolshevik 
party would not only jail but even murder the demo- 
cratic opposition (a year before, the first of the great 
show trials, that of the Social-Revolutionary party leaders, 
had been held) and the Russian socialists, led by 
Abramovitch, Dan and Tseretelli went into long exile. 
levitas, as one of the younger activists of the group, 
left too. With him went Esther Zilboorg, whom he mar- 
ried that year. The end of the adventure, the final tragi- 
comic touch, is that Sol Levitas left the Soviet Union 
by donning the uniform of a Red Army colonel. 

America has put its stamp on countless immigrants; 
many have made a mark in return. Sol Levitas came 
to the U.S. primarily as a spokesman for the Russian 
Social-Democratic opposition. For seven years he criss- 
crossed America to raise funds for the Russian exiles. 
He wrote articles in the Jewish Daily Forward. He be- 
came a member of the American Socialist party. In 
those many journeys across the country he came to 
know the U.S. as few natives have, and these encounters 
gave his socialist philosophy the tinge of pragmatism 
and the openness to ideas which he sought to embody 
in THE New LEADER. 





In 1930, Sol Levitas became the general manager of 
Tue New LeabeER, responsible for business and circula- 
tion affairs. Within a few years, he had taken charge 
of the editorial side as well. He opposed those who 
would take the Socialist movement along a sectarian 
path. He fought, unflaggingly, to expose the Communist 
movement, a task which was extraordinarily difficult 
during the years of the Popular Front and the illusions 
about Russia which were predominant in the intellectual 
community of the U.S. in the 1930s and 1940s. 

But such tales belong to chronicles. One remembers 
and cherishes a man. The phrase “sad-eyed Sol Levitas” 
was once used in a magazine profile. He was, and more 
than on the surface, often of melancholy mood. But the 
mystery of Russian character is that such melancholy— 
not the pale, wan, whimper of the -defeated, but the 
cosmic sigh of those who live a full and burdened life 
—is joined to a wit and warmth, a droll sense of foibles 
which are not foolish, a gusto which is not grotesque. 
Sol Levitas always retained that Russian side. He was 
equally at home in New York, in Paris and in Rome. 
He was of that generation which is cosmopolitan in that 
it has lived life at its best and at its worst—and endured, 
and survived. We remember him as friend, and, in that 
ancient, unbefouled use of the word, as comrade. 

Today we are brought together because of Sol Levitas, 
and we are together in our loneliness. 
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Moslem revolts in Algiers and Oran have put a new factor in 


the power balance between the FLN and de Gaulle 


Climax in Algeria 


E HAVE ENTERED the last 
W6 bow: of the Algerian war. 
For years attention was centered on 
protagonists: the 
French in Algeria, the French pro- 
fessional Army, Ferhat Abbas and 
his National Liberation Front (FLN). 


The most important participants, the 


various riotous 


nine million Moslems, remained in 
the background, but they have now 
flooded the proscenium. 

Whatever Arab 
shouted in the 
streets. in the Arab quarters or the 


slogans _ these 


multitudes have 


European centers, one thing is clear: 
They 


Algérienne, 


indépendance. Algérie 


Algérie 


whatever the slogans, they have no 


want 
musulmane— 


real meaning for the crowds in terms 
of juridical formulas. Autonomous 
with France, federated or confeder- 
ated in a French union, brother na- 
tion or ally: French and Algerian 
leaders may quarrel about these, but 
for the masses they are abstractions. 
What is cruelly real for them is that 
they want to get rid of the yoke of 
the Algerian French. Whatever tie 
General Charles de Gaulle dreams of 
creating between France and an in- 
dependent Algeria can be forged only 
if the political and social power of 
the Algerian French is broken. The 
Algerian French are the realities of 
colonialism. 

This in itself is not new, but it 
has now been brought home to the 
entire world with a violent conviction 
that has made it a truth of greater 
It has 
changing the balance of power. 

De Gaulle went to Algeria for two 


dimension. become a_ fact 


reasons: to test the discipline of the 
Army and to win the support of the 
Moslem community for his referen- 
dum. The Army—and the police— 
remained steadfastly loyal to de 
Gaulle and the Moslems indicated 
strong support. As for the Algerian 
French, de Gaulle had no illusions 
about them; in fact, he deliberately 
left them out of his itinerary. With- 
out the Algiers and Oran incidents, 
de Gaulle might have gained his 
objective, and even now it is still 
quite possible that he attained much 
of his goal. 

But the Algerian massacre put the 
matter in a wholly different perspec- 
tive. When the French ultras of Al- 
giers began their riots, the matter 
seemed minor. But the fights became 
with 
rioters exchanging regular fire with 


unusually grim, police and 
hand grenades and “Molotov cock- 
tails” for the first time. Nevertheless, 


of the 


French had lost confidence in the 


it was obvious that most 
cause of the ultras; weary and dis- 
heartened, they had resigned them- 
selves to the fact that de Gaulle would 
proceed toward emancipating the 
Moslem community. They realized 
that this was a sign that the be- 
ginning of the end was approaching. 
And it was precisely because of this 
that the young ultras fought so wild- 
ly—a despairing, hopeless fight. 
Everyone had felt that the ultras 
were losing ground, but here was 
new evidence: In many places, de 
Gaulle was greeted by two crowds, 
a French one jeering him and a 


For the 


Moslem one applauding. 


By Sal Tas 


first time, the two communities con- 
fronted one another, both of their 
own volition. The result was a clash 
—a minor one in Cherchell, but suf. 
ficient to destroy many official lies. 

The peaceful pro-Gaullist demon- 
stration in Cherchell cannot be under- 
estimated. This first public demon. 
stration of a Moslem will in Algeria 
opened the eyes of the masses of the 
Casbah. What struck them even more 
was that this Moslem demonstration 
was tolerated, and even favored, by 
the authorities. This was the spark 
that suddenly struck the flame of 
political consciousness, and __ the 
masses of the Casbah descended their 
narrow streets to enter the scene of 
history. 

The Moslem procession was con- 
fronted by a European group whose 
only political program was all or 
nothing, and it was clear that if the 
French won, the Moslems would in- 
deed be reduced to nothing. The 
Europeans themselves, in fact. had 
turned the streets of Algiers into 
rubble, windows, 
painting walls with slogans insulting 
the legal authorities, etc. And_ the 
Moslems, spurred by Abbas and the 
FLN, met this violence with violence. 
The wisdom of this FLN tactic is 
open to question: Surely it would 
have been wiser to advise the Moslem 


shop 


shattering 


masses to support de Gaulle’s policy 
of an “Algerian republic” and to 
push him along that road. Surely it 
would have been much safer to march 
behind banners inscribed, “Vive de 
Gaulle!” But could one expect mod: 
eration from these Moslem multitudes 
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who, for six years, had eaten humilia- 
tion and drunk tears? 

The French Army pretends that 
Abbas profited from the European 
riots since he was able to send FLN 
rank and file into the Casbah, but 
the point is meaningless. The FLN 
would have gained control of the 
Moslems in any case, for it is the 
only organization in the community: 
There is no place in the Casbah for 
well-shaped differences of opinion. 
The issue there is simple and primi- 
tive: freedom or slavery. 

The police tried to keep the two 
communities—French and Moslem 
—apart and were, in general, success- 
ful without being brutal. But the 
situation was completely and dras- 
tically spoiled by the intervention of 
the paratroopers. No greater folly 
could have been committed than 
sending these men to the Casbah. 
Under General Jacques Massu they 
had purged the Casbah before and 
left bloody scars in virtually every 
Casbah family. Moreover, the para- 
troopers had just been brought back 
from the front, where they were 
fighting FLN armies, to be met in 
the capital of Algeria with the FLN 
flag on the rooftops and flying from 
Moslem cars! Completely unaware of 
the changes that had taken place, and 
of their implications, they knew only 
one tactic: to crush and to kill. They 
fired the salvo that killed scores and 
wounded hundreds, and that salvo 
turned the demonstration into a 
revolution. 

De Gaulle returned to Paris em- 
bittered but more resolved than ever. 
This was neither anger nor spite. He 
understood that the course of events 
had been accelerated and that he 
had to move faster too. He had 
planned a referendum for this week 
to get metropolitan France to vote 
in his favor so that he could continue 
his policy of self-determination for 
Algeria. The Army could not very 
well act against a policy confirmed 
by the French people; the enlisted, 
non-p:ofessional soldiers—more than 
three-fifths of the Army in Algeria 
—would never follow their officers 
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in a revolt against a policy for 
which their families in France had 
voted. De Gaulle thought he could 
create a number of faits accomplis 
which would embody a policy of 
self-determination in harmony with 
justified French interests. For this, 
he would mobilize the bulk of the 
non-extremist majority which would 
act as a so-called third force. Then 
he would talk to Abbas and the FLN 
leaders. Faced with the accomplished 
fact of a “Gaullist” independent Al- 
geria, the FLN would probably ac- 
cept the package deal which de Gaulle 
had in mind. 

But the Moslem revolt in Algiers 
destroyed this plan. The French 
ultras could not win the battle for 


DE GAULLE: THE TIE THAT BINDS 


a French Algeria, but by their reck- 
less and criminally stupid actions, 
they destroyed almost any reason- 
able alternative to their own policy. 
It is obvious that no peaceful solu- 
tion in Algeria is possible without 
FLN collaboration. Whatever the 
situation in the Moslem community 
before the French rioters threw them 
into the arms of the FLN, no other 
leadership but Abbas’ is available 
among the Moslems so long as the 
war continues. The FLN decides the 
issue: war or peace, evolution or 
revolution. De Gaulle no longer need 
worry about the loyalty of his Army, 


but he now needs the referendum 
as a popular mandate to negotiate 
with the FLN. All the talk about the 
FLN as a small minority in the midst 
of the Moslem masses has now be- 
come irrelevant. The masses have 
shown their political affiliation, not 
by their votes but by their banners, 
and they have clearly identified 
themselves with the FLN and with 
Abbas. 

This does not mean that de Gaulle 
has no cards left to play. He is still 
popular in Algeria, more so than 
ever. His personal behavior was 
exemplary and that alone would have 
carried the day for him had not other 
events intervened. It is still possible 
that the countryside—“the bled”— 
will deliver an imposing number of 
yes votes in the referendum when all 
the votes are counted this week. And 
even in the big cities, many Moslems 
will prefer to take the reverse posi- 
tion of the French ultras, who will 
certainly vote no. To abstain from 
voting may not be militant enough 
for those Moslems still excited by 
the December revolt. 

And if the French can now bury 
many illusions, there is one the FLN 
can bury as well—the illusion that 
de Gaulle will accept United Nations 
intervention. The revolt showed what 
would happen if the UN liberated 
Algeria in one stroke: One of the 
ugliest phenomena of the revolt was 
the revenge so many Moslems took 
upon Europeans and fellow Moslems. 
Once hatred was aroused, it took 
the most primitive forms: lynching 
of defenseless French, killing Jews, 
desecrating synagogues. If the UN 
came in no one would be able to 
control the Moslem masses, surely 
not a UN army, and no French lead- 
er would for a moment think of turn- 
ing Algiers into a second Leopold- 
ville. 

The answer is not intervention but 
negotiation. When all is said, the 
tears dried and destruction removed, 
there is one important fact apparent: 
Algeria has entered the last phase 
of the war, and the end, however 
somber, is at last in sight. 





TURKEY 
PLANS FOR REFORM 


Shaping new economic policy will be regime's hardest job 


ANKARA 
LMOST WITHOUT EXCEPTION the 
| pommel classes criticize the 
Bayar-Menderes regime for disre- 
garding the principles of Kemalism, 
unleashing the dark forces of re- 
action and diverting the people from 
the direction leading to progress as 
understood by Western civilization. 
The revolution was directed against 
the restriction of all intellectual 
rights, against the suppression and 
corruption of the representatives of 
science, scholarship and the free 
press. The intellectuals had been 
tormented by the previous regime 
by an endless series of annoyances 
and pressures, until in the end they 
turned against the regime almost as 
one man. As in many underdeveloped 
countries, the Army is an element 
of progress, first in the technical and 
then in a wider cultural sense, and 
on May 27 it appeared as the strong 
arm of the intelligentsia. 

In Turkey the reactionaries are 
not above but below; they are not 
the capitalists and well-to-do peas- 
ants, but the simple peasants in 
whose ears the Islamic scribe, the 
hoca, whispers anti-progressive ideas. 
The cult in the traditional form, the 
Koran and prayers in Arabic, are 
regarded as symbols of this reaction, 
which spreads from the mosque and 
puts obstacles in the way of all prog- 
ress toward Western 
Kemal Ataturk’s prohibition of 
Arabic and his clothing regulations 
were just as symbolic in character 


civilization. 





Hans E. Tutscu, a leading authority 
on the Middle East and North Africa, 


writes for the Neue Ziircher Zeitung. 


By Hans E. Tutsch 


as the reintroduction of Arabic 
prayers under Adnan Menderes, the 
toleration of the veil and the build- 
ing of new mosques in every village. 
To gain votes, the regime reduced 
itself to the 


nominator. 


lowest common de- 

The present Government, under 
General Cemal Gursel, has stated its 
unlimited belief in the principle of 
laicism and 
the misuse of religion for political 
ends, although it includes 
faithful Moslems than any govern- 
ment since the time of Ataturk. These 
officers and ministers are, however, 
not prepared to burden themselves 
with the ancient forms of worship 
or to lend their ears to the whisper- 
ing of the hocas. They practice their 
religion in a way that is at first 
sight reminiscent of Protestantism, 
but which has its origins in Islamic 
mysticism, which was particularly 
widespread in Turkey and which, in 
the centuries of Islamic decadence, 
has always been a most important 
source of strength. 

The Koran is to be read in 
Turkish, and Arabic prayers are al- 
ready beginning to vanish again, 
though no decree has yet been issued 
on this from Ankara. The Govern- 
ment is taking a strong line against 
the brotherhoods which have been 
forbidden since Ataturk’s time but 
a few of which, such as the Mevlevi 
(the “dancing dervishes”), had been 
secretly allowed to revive; groups of 
Nakashabendi and followers of the 
Bahai sects and also the religious 
community known as Only, in the 
District of Izmir, have been secretly 


its condemnation of 


more 


active, too. 


The Government is also planning 
to convene a national Islamic Con. 
ference shortly, which will deal with 
the reform of public worship but 
leave the principles of religion un. 
touched. The religion proclaimed by 
Mohammed is to be purged of later 
heresies. It is intended to eliminate 
from public worship the elements in- 
troduced by  obscurantist 
After replacement of Koranic law 
by Western laws, which has been 
carried through not only in Turkey 


hocas. 


but in other Islamic countries, either 
partly (preserving only the rights of 
the person) or wholly (as in Tu 
nisia), the religious system is to be 
cleansed of its later accretions. The 
borderline between binding tradi- 
tions (Haddid) and “unnecessary ad- 
ditions” is however extremely dif- 
ficult to draw. The Islamic world will 
therefore follow the new Turkish ex- 
periment with attention but also with 
great suspicion. Politically speaking, 
there will always be a danger that 
reaction may gather in a party again. 

Closely related to the religious 
reforms are the measures planned to 
promote the educational system. On 
Gursel’s National Unity Committee 
is an urgent demand for decisive 
steps. The main goal is to remove 
illiteracy since even today nearly 
two-thirds of the population still can- 
not read or write. To this end an 
emergency program is to be carried 
through with the utmost energy. Even 
graduates of the military schools and 
officers in the reserve are to be sent 
to the country as teachers, and 
people who refuse to be taught will 
be threatened with extra taxation. 

While there are still peasants in 
the countryside who rebel against 
schooling their children, above all 
the girls, there is a tremendous en- 
thusiasm for education in the towns. 
Turkish parents queue up all night 
with stools and mattresses—like the 
English at the Coronation—to enroll 
their children. This thirst for educa- 
tion is also evident in the Arab 
countries, and nothing is more 
characteristic of regimes like those 


of Menderes and Nuri Said than the 
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fact that they criminally negiected 
education. Menderes himself abol- 
jshed the teachers’ training colleges 
in the countryside, which represented 
an especially interesting and promis- 
ing element in development of the 
educational system. 

Medical care, which has hitherto 
been very poor, is also to be given 
to the country people. Gursel de- 


clared in a speech to doctors that” 


there were 40,000 housing groups 
with 18 million inhabitants without 
medical facilities of any kind. There 
were 10,000 hospital beds available 
for tubercular cases and 21,000 for 
all other cases; but the number of 
TB victims amounted to 250,000. of 
whom 25,000 died annually. Half a 
million syphilitics, 150,000 sufferers 
from trachoma, 20,000 lepers and 
other shocking figures complete the 
terrible statistics. 

According to Gursel 100,000 chil- 
dren are without care or shelter. 
Turkey has only 12,000 doctors, 
6,500 of whom work in the large cities 
of Ankara, Istanbul, Izmir, Adana 
and Bursa. About 1,000 have emi- 
grated to the United States. Of every 
1,000 births, 165 children and six 
mothers die. 

The state of the economy will 
sooner or later force the revolu- 
tionary committee to take decisive 
measures. It is still impossible to 
foresee in what direction they will 
move. A planning committee is deal- 
| ing with these problems, but its work 
has been crippled so far by strong 
differences of opinion about its tasks. 
Meanwhile the economy is. stag- 
) nating. It has also been crippled by 
the “spies” of the revolution who 
sek signs of corruption in every 
slate and private office—and all too 
often find them. The controls and in- 
quiries which have been carried out. 
often as the result of malicious de- 
tunciations, have been stopped since 
the beginning of October. The econ- 
omy has, however, not quit its wait- 
and-see attitude and will not do so 
before the end of the trials on Yas- 
‘ada, or possibly even before the 


lections in October 1961. 
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The Government itself is adopting 
the same wait-and-see attitude. So 
far it has not taken any of the various 
offers of help from the West and 
from Russia. Production is not satis- 
factory in all fields and even this 
year 450,000 tons of grain have to 
be imported from America in spite 
of a harvest of 1.2 million tons. In 
the textile industry firings have al- 
ready taken place, and will probably 
continue. The deficit balance of 
trade is apparently increasing in 
spite of all possible restrictions—in- 
cluding those on foreign travel. Only 
the price of gold has been reduced 
by 20 to 30 per cent thanks to 
anti-inflationary measures. For the 
peasants, who immediately change 
all the money they earn into gold 
and only change it back when the 
need is urgent, this means a higher 
return for their products. 

Outlines of long-term planning are 
discernible only in agriculture. Be- 
fore the end of this year, a Five Year 
Plan is to be set up intended to pro- 
mote production and _ productivity. 
Over 2 million hectares of salty soil 
are to be turned into arable land 
by internal colonization. The Minis- 
ter of Agriculture regards erosion 
as the greatest problem of all. In 
the last 30 years arable land has 
been increased from 7 to 25 million 
hectares. Under the stimulus of high 
purchasing prices for grain, wheat 
has been grown even on slopes with 
a gradient of over 8 per cent. Now 
it is intended to withdraw about 5 
million hectares from production. 
Fruit growing is to be encouraged 
in the western part of the country 
and terracing is to be carried out on 
the Lebanese model. Other plants, 
such as legumes, could be planted 
between the fruit trees, and so more 
intensive agriculture made possible. 

The problem of transport to mar- 
kets—even 10 years ago many parts 
of the country were still inaccessible 
and substantial parts of the harvests 
were ruined for lack of silo space— 
was to some extent solved during 
the Menderes regime by some mod- 
ern road-building. But the fact 


that, for example, about  three- 
quarters of the pistachio harvest is 
sent to Syria through the black mar- 
ket and sold on the world market 
from there means that Turkey loses 
the foreign exchange. 

The Government would also like 
to eliminate large-scale land owner- 
ship. These conditions still pre- 
dominate in the Kurdish areas—the 
Turks describe the Kurds as Turks, 
incidentally—and the ‘Government 
coldly spurns questions about the 
political background of the reform 
of property. There ,is also large- 
scale landed property in the area of 
Izmir and of Adana, where in recent 
years large cotton plantations have 
come into being. According to the 
Minister of Agriculture such landed 
property constitutes in all two to 
two-and-a-half per cent of the total 
arable land area. The Government 
intends to leave individual families 
with 600 to 700 hectares, and buy 
up the rest for transfer to landless 
peasants. 

Finally the new regime intends to 
tackle the thorny problem of a tax 
on farm incomes. Up to now over 
70 per cent of the population which 
lives on agriculture did not have to 
pay any income tax. It is now pro- 
posed to make the minimum limit for 
taxation an income of 25,000 liras 
(about $2,750) per annum. But since 
accurate records are not available, 
the collection of taxes will no doubt 
be fraught with considerable diff- 
culty, and it is obvious that it is 
“political poison.” In return, the 
peasants will be promised relief in 
repayment of agricultural credits; 
the final date for repayment will be 
extended from 10 to 20 years and 
during this period loans will be free 
of interest. 

According to Ziya Gokalp, the 
ideologist of Turkish nationalism, 
national movements run_ through 
three phases: cultural awakening, 
political decision and formulating 
an economic policy. It seems that 
Turkey has now reached this third 
stage: Mastering it is going to be 
an extraordinarily difficult task. 
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The Real Change 


By Richard Lowenthal 


Y A STRANGE quirk of history, the opening of the 

Eisenhower era which is now drawing to a close 
was followed almost at once by the death of Stalin. 
Just when the leading country of the West was settling 
back to a prolonged if unquiet digestive slumber, barely 
able to react to outsi¢> events but no longer willing to 
initiate new developments, its principal antagonist got 
the chance to shake itself free from the cramping stagna- 
tion which the old Vozhd had imposed on it. Today, 
Eisenhower's successor confronts a Soviet state that is 
not only militarily stronger and industrially more mature 
than Stalin’s Russia ever was, but that has strikingly 
enlarged the scale and transformed the style of its opera- 
tions on the internationa! scene: a self-conscious world 
power, at once bolder in ambition, more flexible in ac- 
tion and more ideological in inspiration than would have 
been possible under the cautious, rigid and cynical 
Georgian. 

So vast is the change that, though everybody senses 
it and reacts to it in one way or another, few of us seem 
to be consciously aware of it. Indeed, the truly disturbing 
thing about most Western discussions of Soviet foreign 
policy remains their preoccupation with the “dramatic” 
short-term zigzags in Nikita Khrushchev’s tactics and 
their comparative neglect of the historic changes in 
Soviet political strategy. It is perhaps inevitable that 
rivers of Western printers’ ink should be made to flow 
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in attempts to explain why Stalin’s peripatetic successor 
puts out the hand of friendship on one day and his 
tongue on the next in dealing with Western statesmen. 
But the subject is not really of much consequence. seeing 
that his efforts at alternately relaxing and heightening 
international tension—of putting a little more emphasis 
now on “peaceful coexistence” and now on “cold war” 
—take place within the same fairly rigid bounds as did 
the equally “dramatic” tactical zigzags in Stalin’s time. 
Like Stalin, Khrushchev will not admit real peace, ie, 
a permanent settlement blurring his irreconcilable con 
flict with the non-Communist world, nor risk real war, 
involving the Soviet Union, but remains determined to 
carry on the conflict by every means, both peaceful and 
violent, short of such direct war. Neither the advent 
of the H-bomb nor the famous declaration that war is 
no longer “fatally inevitable” have made any difference 
here. 

On this point, the time has perhaps come to say 4 
good word for “Uncle Joe,” and to rescue the reputation 
of that great falsifier of history from the new falsifications 
spread, whether naively to consciously, by the eulogists 
of his successor. True, Stalin did not revise the Leninis! 
doctrine of the inevitability of imperialist war. but he 
never acted on the assumption that war was inevitable 
for the Soviet Union. He thought he could divert it by 
clever diplomacy so that the imperialists would rather 
fight each other—a belief which misled him into hoping 
that he could avoid war even with Hitler, and which he 
nevertheless repeated in his very last pamphlet late in 
1952. 

As for his practice, he was as ruthless in establishing 
Communist rule throughout his Western-conceded mili- 
tary sphere in Eastern Europe as Khrushchev has been 
in preserving it. But wherever there was a risk of wal 
with the West, Stalin drew back—in Manchuria and 
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jran, in Greece and Berlin. Even in the one case where 
he was clearly responsible for letting loose a war against 
the West owing to an understandable miscalculation— 
in Korea—he managed to avoid any direct military 
commitment. Though it is now largely forgotten, Stalin 
knew as well as his successor how to create periodic 


waves of hopeful excitement in the West by well-timed | 


interviews about Russia’s need for peaceful coexistence 
and his desire to concentrate on internal reconstruction 
and the welfare of the Soviet peoples. But equally, he 
never ceased to educate his Party in unceasing vigilance 
and distrust against the Western “imperialists,” even 
during his wartime alliance with them. No, the real 
difference in the nature of Soviet foreign policy then 
and now is not in its basic attitude to its main opponents 
—the advanced industrial nations of the West. 


sUBMIT that the real change, and it is a change of 

historic proportions, lies in Khrushchev’s far bolder 
concept of the area within which the Soviet Union can 
take effective action, and the independent revolutionary 
forces which it may confidently support. For though it 
was Stalin who made his country into a potential world 
power, and though his long-term aims and his propa- 
svanda were world-wide in range, he never came to act 
like a world power: He never committed the power and 
prestige of the Soviet Union to any political action out- 
side a geographically contiguous area in Europe, the 
Middle East and the Far East. Within this area, he 
sought to expand his sphere of definite control as real or 
apparent opportunities occurred, testing the resistance 
of his opponents to the advance of his military frontiers 
and seeking to influence developments beyond them by 
a combination of diplomatic maneuvering with Com- 
munist pressure from within, as in China in the ’20s 
and in Western Europe in the ’30s and again in the 
frst postwar years. But he never doubted that at any 
siven moment the “sphere of influence” in which he 
could act decisively was limited by the existence of one 
or more “enemy” spheres, the total area of which re- 
mained considerably larger than that of his own through- 
out his lifetime. 

Khrushchev, on the other hand, has developed a truly 
world-wide policy. He feels strong enough to apply the 
full weight of Soviet diplomacy, with the ultimate back- 
ing of the Soviet military potential, at every crisis-point 
m the globe, without regard to geographical contiguity. 
He is not content to reach the minds of the people of 
ill continents by his propaganda, in order to influence 
‘vents in the future. He wants to make things move his 
way in the present by forcing every government to take 
Soviet reactions into account in deciding its actions. 
While firmly holding on to his own sphere of influence 
ind striving to expand it with the same cautious but 
tlentless pressure as his predecessor, he also seeks to 
intervene in every critical situation far beyond its limits 
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—in Suez, in Cuba, in the Congo or in Algeria—so as 
to deny to his Western opponents any secure sphere of 
their own. 

What has happened to Soviet foreign policy may, in 
fact, be compared to the earlier awakening of the United 
States from “isolationism” (which never excluded re- 
gional power-politics) to a conscious acceptance of 
“world-wide responsibilities.” In the Soviet case, the 
corresponding phrase would presumably refer to the 
acceptance of “the duties of world-wide solidarity in 
the anti-imperialist struggle.” The change introduced by 
Khrushchev reflects not merely his awareness of the in- 
creased Soviet power potential and the world-wide na- 
ture of the conflict with the United States. It is based 
on a new concept of the political use of power in the 
age of the nuclear rocket, of the prospects of Commu- 
nist revolution outside the geographical neighborhood 
of the Soviet bloc, and of the character of the emerging 
“Third World” of ex-colonial, underdeveloped and un- 
committed countries. 

To Stalin, the advance of Communist revolution had 
come to seem strictly dependent on the geographical 
extension of the territory controlled by the Soviet Union, 
usually in the form of military occupation. Outside this 
area, Popular Front governments might prove useful for 
Soviet diplomacy, but could never hope to attain Commu- 
nism. Whenever Communist parties tried to seize power 
independently by civil war (as they did successfully in 
Yugoslavia and China and unsuccessfully in Greece), 
he seems to have advised against the attempt and to 
have been embarrassed rather than pleased when it suc- 
ceeded. His famous directive to the Soviet military ad- 
visers in the Spanish Civil War—to “keep out of artillery 
range” —while difficult to obey literally, was characteristic 
of his thought: He did not wish to become directly in- 
volved outside the range of his own artillery, which to 
him symbolized the limits of effective Soviet power in a 
hostile world. 

To Khrushchev, who in his programmatic public 
speech at the 20th Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union accepted the existence of a “Socialist 
World System” and the legitimacy of “different roads” 
to Communist power, Communist revolutions outside the 
area accessible to Soviet troops are both possible and 
desirable in principle. Nor would he exclude the pos- 
sibility that one of these roads might be the evolution 
of an originally non-Communist revolutionary regime 
under the double impact of Western hostility and Soviet 
support, as in Cuba. To survive, of course, these revolu- 
tions will need the backing of Soviet power, but that 
may be given by arms deliveries, economic credits and 
rocket threats. Dependence may thus be built up without 


occupation or even proximity. It does not follow that 
Khrushchev is actually ready, any more than Stalin 
would have been, to stake the survival of the Soviet 
Union in a nuclear rocket war for the sake of some distant 





revolution. So far he has been careful to confine his 
threats to situations where there was little risk of having 
to implement them (as in Suez and Cuba), and has 
behaved with commendable caution when American 
troops were actually in the area of conflict (as in the 
Lebanon crisis of 1958). 

Nevertheless, his threats have not been “mere propa- 
ganda.” Like his aid agreements with Egypt’s Gamal 
Abdel Nasser and Iraq’s Abdul Karim Kassim, with 
Cuba’s Fidel Castro and Guinea’s Sekou Touré, they 
have been real policy moves, intended to stiffen the 
resistance of these governments to Western pressure or 
offers—and to establish the Soviet right to intervene 
in such traditionally Western-controlled regions as the 
Middle East, Africa and Latin America. Indeed, the 
long-distance rocket with its ability to cross land barriers 
and to emancipate military action from its former geo- 
graphical limitations (just as the first arms-deal with 
Nasser jumped over the geographical barrier of the 
Baghdad Pact) is as symbolic for Khrushchev’s diplo- 
matic style as the earth-bound artillery was for Stalin. 

To Stalin there could be no neutrals in the funda- 
mental conflict of the “two camps.” All non-Communist 
states (and even independent and unorthodox Communist 
states, like Tito’s Yugoslavia) were basically his enemies. 
though it might be necessary to maneuver so as to divide 
the enemies and even to conclude temporary alliances 
with one group against another. The first new ex-colonial 
nations that emerged after World War II, with India 
in the van, were thus regarded by Stalinist doctrine as 
continuing to form part of the imperialist system, and 
their neutrality as a sham—was not the fact that India 
had been granted independence without violent conflict, 
and had chosen to stay in the British Commonwealth, 
irrefutable proof of that? So long as these countries 
were not taken over by Communist parties under Soviet 
guidance (and that seemed impossible outside the im- 
mediate geographical periphery of Russia and China). 
their “bourgeois nationalist” governments were bound 
to the imperialist powers by a thousand ties of economic 
and class interest. The chance might arise to maneuver 
some of them against some particular imperialist group 
on some specific issue, but that was not different in 
principle from the diplomatic opportunities offered from 
time to time by conflicts of interest among the old im- 
perialist powers themselves. 

Khrushchev, on the other hand, has not only recog- 
nized in principle (in the same programmatic speech at 
the 20th Congress) that the new nations have become 
truly independent in their foreign policy; he has made 
the attempt to align these uncommitted, ex-colonial 
countries with the Soviet bloc in a “peace zone” and to 
win them for a common struggle against the Western 
“colonialists,” one of the main axes of his diplomacy, in 
the United Nations and elsewhere. He has clearly far 
less confidence than Stalin had that the Western bloc 


might still be seriously split by its internal conflicts ¢ 
interest, though he keeps trying to isolate, intimiday 
and chip off individual exposed member-states—noy 
Iran, now Norway, now West Germany. 

It is indeed remarkable how little effort he made 
exploit the very real temporary cleavage that opene 
between Anglo-French and American policy in the Sue 
crisis. But he believes profoundly in the possibility 
gradually committing more and more of the uncommitted, 
ex-colonial states to support for the Soviet brand 9 
anti-imperialism, even while they are ruled by nop, 
Communist governments. Moreover, he seems to hope 
that external cooperation in such a world-wide United 
Front will also strengthen the forces within each of the 
ex-colonial countries which press for an imitation of the 
Soviet model of development; that this increase in Com. 
munist prestige will more than compensate for any 
initial neglect of the local Communists shown by Sovie 
diplomacy; that it will ultimately permit the permanent 
consolidation of the alliance as Communists come to 
participate in the national government (and finally t 
control it). 


VEN BEFORE the assumptions underlying this nev 
ee were proclaimed by Khrushchev ex cathedn 
in 1956, Soviet and Chinese policy had begun to develop 
in practice a whole arsenal of new methods for in 
fluencing the ex-colonial nations, ranging from “good: 
will journeys,” “coexistence agreements” and suppot 
for the Bandung Conference to economic credits ani 
arms deliveries. (It is an odd fact that in 1954, wher 
Georgi Malenkov and Vyacheslav Molotov were stil 
heading the Soviet Government, the Chinese were the 
pioneers of the new policy: Chou En-lai traveled to 
India and Burma before Khrushchev, and signed the 
Five Principles of Co-existence with Nehru. But Chin 
has since wearied of the tactical restraints required bf 
this policy; Khrushchev’s Russia has not.) 

Again, the point of the good will visits and the ail 
agreements is not just the propagandistic one of winning 
crowd applause, or providing the local pro-Soviet el 
ments with telling arguments. It is the political one © 
committing the uncommitted governments on_ specifi 
issues likely to bring them in conflict with the Wes 
(e.g., by offering support to Indonesia on its claim t 
Dutch New Guinea, or to Afghanistan on its territorial 
demands against Pakistan), and likely to favor a coure™ 
of economic development along the Soviet-Chinese roa! 
(e.g., priorities for heavy industrial investment, hence 
maximum sacrifice and Soviet-Chinese methods in th 
political field as well). 

The crowning “superstructure” to this new worlé 
wide political strategy is the far more active use mate 
by Khrushchev of the United Nations Assembly. Stalin 
basic attitude to the UN was always a defensive ont 
He strove from the start to limit its powers (not onl! 
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of action, but even of discussion) by the veto wherever 
possible, and used them for attacks on Western policies 
at first only in “retaliation” for Western criticism of 
his own actions in Iran, Eastern Europe and Manchuria. 
Again and again he was forced to take his stand on na- 
tional sovereignty against UN “interference’”—over the 
investigation of satellite support for the Greek Com- 
munists, over the Berlin blockade, over the Korean War 
and German unity. Khrushchev, of course, has found 
himself in a similar situation over Hungary. But as the 
number of new, ex-colonial member-states has increased 
in recent years, he has come to see the Assembly more 
and more as an opportunity for winning their support 
on specific issues, and has developed a more and more 
active UN policy, culminating in his two personal ap- 
pearances, his pressure for drawing the “neutrals” into 
the disarmament negotiations, and his proposals for 
“reforming” the UN’s executive machinery. 

The change in the scale and style of Soviet foreign 
policy is, of course, largely a reaction to changes in 
the world power situation. But the specific nature of 
that reaction cannot be understood without taking into 
account the difference in the personal history and ide- 
ological outlook of Stalin and Khrushchev. 

In their direct relation to their Western antagonists, 
the Soviets are reacting to four closely interrelated 
changes: 1) The growth in the territory and power- 
potential of the Soviet bloc (which made Russia a serious 
potential challenger of the United States even in Stalin’s 
lifetime). 2) Western reaction to Soviet power expan- 
sion in the form of a peacetime system of military al- 
liances, and the general growth of a new sense of West- 
ern unity (which made serious conflicts within the “i 
perialist camp” far less likely than before and tended 
to give the East-West contest a world-wide character). 
3) The advent of the “balance of terror” with the 
acquisition of the H-bomb by both sides. 4) The arrival 
of the long-distance rocket. 

It is the third change—the balance of terror—that 
forms the basis for the generally misunderstood Khrush- 
chevian doctrine that “war is no longer fatally inevitable.” 
The meaning of that doctrine is not that now at last 
the Soviet Union will seriously seek to avoid world war: 
It has always striven to avoid it. The meaning is that 
now at last it is no longer seriously afraid of being 
attacked, or of risking “massive retaliation” to its own 
local moves at points not immediately vital to the West, 
even though its opponents are actually more united 
against it than ever before. By the time of the Geneva 
Summit meeting of 1955, the Soviet and American lead- 
ers had mutually realized that each side understood the 
fact of the balance of terror, and that deliberate world 
war had therefore become fundamentally improbable. 
Khrushchev also realized that this gave him increased 
opportunities for local advances if only he could develop 
appropriate methods of indirect action with limited risk. 
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The new doctrine, proclaimed in February 1956, thus 
marked an increase not in pacific caution, but in con- 
fident militancy. Later that year, Khrushchev could sup- 
press the Hungarian Revolution and send rocket threats 
to Britain at the same time because he was sure that 
“war is not fatally inevitable’—i.e., because he relied on 
the balance of terror. 

The other group of changes to which the Soviets are 
reacting concern the emergence of the Third World of 
ex-colonial nations. For the first time in many years, the 
Communist rulers find themselves actually face to face 
with a world in revolution—but it is not necessarily, and 
indeed not generally, their kind of revolution. As they 
had foreseen, it spells the end of colonial imperialism; 
but in many cases (though by no means always) it pro- 
ceeds without violent clash with the colonial powers and 
even with their assistance. Most of the new states have 
problems of economic development of the same kind 
they had to overcome themselves, and of an even greater 
difficulty comparable with that confrenting China. But 
many of their leaders would like to take a less steep and 
painful road to their solution than that shown by the 
Communist example. Few of the underdeveloped societies 
have either a capitalist class or a substantial proletariat. 
Few of their leaders from the nationalist intelligentsia 
are much attracted by either Western parliamentary 
democracy or Soviet Communism. A large and populous 
part of the world is thus changing with unprecedented 
rapidity, but most of the flux does not seem to tend of 
its own accord in the direction desired by the Soviet 
leaders—unless they can find ways to. make it so. Hence 
world-wide intervention must appear to them not only 
easier, but also more urgent than ever before. 


Be THE DANGERS and the opportunities confronting 
the Soviet leaders of today are thus utterly different 
from those that confronted Stalin during most of his 
reign. Stalin’s formative experience as a ruler was that 
of isolation in a hostile world, his nightmare that of en- 
circlement. He genuinely believed that the capitalist 
powers were eager to pounce on the Soviet state at any 
moment, if only they could agree among each other. 
By a double irony of history, he found himself saved 
during World War II by the failure of his enemies to 
behave according to his expectation, only to bring about 
after the war, by his own action, the very all-embracing, 
anti-Communist coalition he feared most. To the end, 
he was desperately looking for ways to break up this 
self-created encirclement. Even the rise of new Commu- 
nist states (both satellite and independent) around him 
filled him with dread of treasonable conspiracies rather 
than with satisfaction that the age of isolation was ended 
at last. 

But Khrushchev came to power only in the new situa- 
tion, and was thus able to take a fresh look at it. He 
started with a plurality of Communist states; and though 





he is far from having solved the problems of maintaining 
unity among them, he is firmly convinced that the 
existence of a “Socialist world system” is a major source 
of strength in the contest with the non-Communist world. 
Confident in Russia’s new strength, he has shaken off 
the psychosis of isolation and the fear of capitalist at- 
tack, and has grasped the new opportunities for world- 
wide initiative offered by the balance of terror and the 
emergence of the uncommitted Third World. The new 
outlook was finally contrasted to the old when Khrush- 
chev endorsed First Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan’s 
remark that one could no longer talk about “capitalist en- 
circlement”—because it was no longer clear who was 
encircling whom. 

Stalin’s outlook was largely conditioned by the dis- 
appointment of the early hopes of immediate “world 
revolution” after the Bolshevik seizure of power—the 
failure of the revolutionary wave to engulf the advanced 
industrial countries which had left backward Russia 
alone under the Soviet regime. This was the basis for 
his concentration on building Russia’s industrial strength. 
and for his later belief that Communism could and should 
spread only with the expansion of her military frontiers. 
But his successor started from the historic victory of 
Chinese Communism (as well as the Communist victories 
in Yugoslavia and Vietnam). It was far easier for him 
to realize that the future of Communist revolution might 
lie in the underdeveloped countries and to take a hope- 
ful view of Communist prospects in the Third World. 

This comparison should help to explain what is per- 
haps the greatest apparent paradox about Khrushchev’s 
mind—that he is, at once, far less rigidly doctrinaire 
than Stalin and inspired by a far more confident belief 
in the force of the Communist idea. In his approach to 
the various national revolutions of the new countries, he 
refuses to be bound by doctrinaire rules about “the road 
to Communist power,” and gets impatient if his Chinese 
allies remind him of these rules, for it is his experience 
that their main impact is to lay down in advance what 
cannot and must not be done. He is far more convinced 
than Stalin (and fully as convinced as the Chinese) that 
in a world in revolution there must be some road to Com- 
munist power everywhere, and first of all in the ex- 
colonial countries. In promoting this development, he 
is willing to try unorthodox tactics, to subordinate the 
local Communists temporarily to the need to consolidate 
the “national” anti-imperialist revolution (and to extend 
it to neighboring countries), and even to sacrifice them 
to the needs of Soviet diplomacy for a time as Stalin did 
in China in the ’20s. But he does so in the belief that 
on this devious road they will all the more quickly 
arrive at their final goal. Where Stalin was a doctrinaire 
cynic, Khrushchey is a flexible believer. 

To say that Khrushchev’s policies are reactions to the 
changed realities of the contemporary world scene is not 
to imply that they are wholly realistic. Stalin’s greatest 
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personal limitation was his pathological distrust of all 
forces outside his direct control; Khrushchev’s chief 
weakness is clearly overconfidence. That overconficence 
is partly a matter of personal temperament, partly a 
natural consequence of the release of the energies of a 
great power from the cramping rigidities of Stalin’s last 
years. It is also due, partly, to the accident that all the 
new Soviet initiatives for a world-wide competition 
against the West (and against the U.S. in particular) 
were taken during a period when Western policy was 
unusually unimaginative and unsure, owing to the vacan. 
cy of American leadership in the now-ending Eisenhower 
era. So far, Khrushchev has been vigorously “competing” 
against a drowsy opponent. He has yet to meet an 
awakened one. 

Even up to now, there have been disappointments as 
well as successes. The rocket threats have failed to dis. } 
lodge a single American base. Two years of pressure on 
Berlin have not so far gathered the fruit which Khrush- 
chev thought was within reach after his visit to Camp 
David. Direct pressure on the West under the protection 
of the nuclear stalemate has thus hardly seemed to yield 
more than previously: So long as it is carried on with 
deliberately limited risk, its effect may be equally limited. 

Far greater has been the success of the new approach 
to the uncommitted, ex-colonial nations. It has been 
decisive in reducing Western diplomatic and military 
control of important regions of the world, and has gained 
definite support for some Soviet policies from some of 
the new nations—notably in Indonesia, parts of the 
Arab world and Ghana—and broad over-all support 
from a few, like Cuba and Guinea. But it is still far 
from forging the general “anti-imperialist bloc” of Com- 
munist and ex-colonial states which is Khrushchev’s 
strategic aim, and there is no good reason why it should 
achieve this while the West is willing to continue to aid 
uncommitted countries and support some of their de. 
mands (so long as they remain truly uncommitted and 
quite free to follow their own interests). Nor is there any 
evidence of a general tendency for “national revolutions” 
to grow “naturally” into Communist ones. If the case 
of Cuba shows such a tendency, the contrary develop: 
ments in Egypt and Iraq suggest that the outcome de- 
pends as much on the reaction of the West to the na 
tional revolution (and on the peculiar conditions of each 
case) as on the Soviet efforts to utilize the potential of 
anti-colonial ressentiment. 

The new world-policy of the Soviet state makes it 
a more formidable antagonist of the West than in Stalin’s 
time, both because it is based on far greater power com- 
bined with a revival of militant faith at the top. and 
because it is carried out with greater flexibility and 
realism. But it is still in part vitiated by ideological 
blinkers; and it has no secret weapon that cannot be 
met by a similar combination of power, faith and flexible 
realism on the Western side. 
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ISRAEL'S 
EXPRESSO GENERATION 


Inability to ‘create any contact with youth’ arouses ire of state's founding fathers 


N RECENT MONTHS there has been 
|*. outpouring of anger and dis- 
may by Israeli leaders at what they 
consider the narrow, self-centered 
preoccupations of the country’s 
youth, whom they accuse of disdain- 
ing the pioneering ideals of their 
elders and refusing to show interest 
in the difficult national tasks that 
still lie ahead. 

“Be the men your fathers were!” 
cried Finance Minister Levi Eshkol, 
addressing the Mapai Central Com- 
mittee’s third session devoted to the 
country’s youth, challenging the 
younger generation to show the kind 
of stuff it was made of by going out 
and settling the desolate, largely un- 
occupied B’sor region west of Beer- 
sheba and creating there “a new 
social model” that would set an ex- 
ample for the world. It was a noble 
plea, grand and pathetic in its as- 
sumption that the two generations 
shared the same ideals, still spoke 
the same language. It was the same 
futile appeal that had been made 
countless times before. 

Other speakers at the conference 
denounced Israel’s “Expresso Genera- 
tion” (everything quick, cheap, no 
effort ) 
two years the same living standard 
ithad taken their parents 25 years to 
attain. Amid heated arguments as to 
who—or what—was to blame for 
the present situation Deputy Defense 
Minister Shimon Peres rose to say 
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Cart Levine recently returned from 
Israe!, where he spent several years 
working in the field of education. 
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that the problem was not the ma- 
terialism and spiritual emptiness of 
the new generation as contrasted with 
the self-sacrifice of the old, but that 
“we are unable to create any con- 
tact with the youth.” Another mem- 
ber reportedly shocked the Mapai 
party leaders by declaring what they 
certainly all knew: “Your appeal to 
the youth to conquer the desert is 
doomed to failure!” 

Some months before, Israelis scan- 
ning their newspapers—at that time 
full of dispatches describing the tur- 
moil in the Congo following its in- 
dependence—had blinked their eyes 
incredulously when they read _ that 
among the Jewish refugees from 
Katanga Province (no one ever sus- 
pected there might be any) was a 
fifth-generation sabra, a native-born 
Israeli young woman who had ap- 


ESHKOL: URGES NEW SOCIAL MODEL 


By Carl Levine 


parently found life in the Congo more 
attractive than in Israel, at least until 
the rioting broke out. And it wasn’t 
long after that that Moshe Kol, one 
of the prime movers of the Progres- 
sive party, deploring “the present 
situation” in which “skepticism is 
corroding large sections of our 
youth,” came out with what may be 
the prize coals-to-Newcastle _ state- 
ment of the year. What Israel and 
its youth (“a generation ‘which knew 
not Joseph’”) needed, he said, was 
a Zionist movement! 

The public image of Israeli youth 
—tough, courageous, idealistic—is, 
of course, partly true; but it is also 
partly a romanticized projection that 
obscures the reality and gets in the 
way of understanding the nature of 
the psychological disorientation from 
which the sabra suffers. In a real 
sense he suffers from history, Jewish 
history. Consider his childhood, for 
example. 

It is natural for people who have 
themselves endured hardships and 
repression in their childhood to try 
to make amends, as it were, to their 
own children—nothing in the world 
is too good for them, no freedom 
too great. In the kibbutzim, where 
all this is highly visible, the children 
enjoy better food, better housing, 
better care, than the parents them- 
selves. As often as not the kibbutz 
guide will point to the depressing 
shacks the adults live in and then 
proudly compare these with the chil- 
dren’s new houses bright on the hill. 
In their schools kibbutz children are 
permitted the greatest freedom of 
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self-expression which, some observ- 
ers have noted, frequently degener- 
ates into complete indiscipline, and 
a tendency for the pupils to criticize 
the teacher openly when they feel 
he is wrong. 

At the university level, too, the 
Israeli is sympathetic and under- 
standing. Everyone knows that stu- 
dents must work for a living, enjoy 
almost no leisure and in general have 
a rather rough time of it; and so, 
administrators and teachers, being 
human, are ready to make allowances. 
Last year, when students at the Haifa 
Technion (the MIT of Israel) went 
out on strike in angry protest against 
the expulsion of two of their num- 
ber who had been caught cheating 
at examinations, | commented about 
the students’ behavior to an ac- 
quaintance who teaches there. “But 
the students were perfectly right,” 
he retorted, somewhat to my sur- 
prise. “Cheating has been going on 
at exams for a long time now—it’s 
unjust to single out two students 
without warning, and ruin their 
careers.” 
oversolicitousness for 
the young, which tends to keep them 
emotionally immature by relieving 
them of responsibility for their con- 
duct, is apparent in a_ recent 
Jerusalem Post article by Hannah 
Lamdan, a member of the Knesset 
(Parliament). Seemingly eager to 
explain everything away, she pleads: 


This same 


“But they are still young. Their scorn 
for the ideals of their elders may 
be a mask for respect which they 
refuse to admit, and it may be the 
mark of a hyper-critical intelligence. 
It is certainly a reflection of the 
parents’ own disenchantment with 
their ideals.” 

In addition to this readiness to 
forgive—the deep-down conviction 
that “our children” can do no wrong 
—there is another element in their 
upbringing which has contributed to 
the disorientation of the young in 
Israel. From the very first day the 
Israeli child goes to school, and 
sometimes before, he learns that he 
is'a unique phenomenon in Jewish 
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history—a distinctive, almost mysti- 
cally endowed human being achieved 
after 2,000 years of his people’s suf- 
fering and degradation; he is the 
first generation to be born in com- 
plete freedom, free of the apprehen- 
sion and servility which are the price, 
he is told, that the Jew elsewhere must 
pay for being tolerated in a non- 
Jewish world. Throughout his forma- 
tive years the same message is taught 
him, both in school and out, at.home, 
in the youth clubs, in the Army: You 
are free, you are whole, you, for the 
first time as a Jew, can direct your 
own destiny. 

This feeling of pride and self-con- 
fidence that a whole new world lies 
open before you can be a truly 
wonderful thing—but it may also lead 
to doubt and a defensive arrogance 
when, as he must, the sabra begins to 
realize that he not independent, that 
he and his country must depend for 
their very existence on a larger Jewish 
community outside Israel which he 
has been encouraged to think of as 
unworthy, and which prefers a devi- 
tolerated, though financially 
comfortable, existence in a glittering 
limbo to one of dignity and self- 
fulfillment in Israel. These are the 
only alternatives, the old men have 
taught him, that are available to the 
modern Jew. 

But these same ideologists, the 
young Israeli notices, have no diff- 
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culty whatever in going abroad to 
beg, and indeed do it with a dis- 
tressingly cheerful enthusiasm that 
is disturbing to the sabra—though he 
may accept the gifts, when they come, 
without apparent protest. Neverthe- 
less, such things as the little bronze 
plaques in the lecture halls and class- 
rooms at the university are daily re- 
minders, if he is a student, of his 
dependence. The foreign Jew he meets 
in Israel, cigar in mouth, cameras 
hanging from his neck, beamingly 
outspoken about all he has done for 
Israel, can be an even more galling 
reminder. 

As much as he may recognize the 
importance of the tourist industry for 
the country’s economy and the need 





to greet all visitors with good grace, 
the sabra nevertheless does a poor 
job of it. From early childhood he 
has been taught to be frank and 
outspoken: no need to hide his true 
feelings, as his parents too often were 
compelled to do in the Old Country, 
Why should he do it now? He has 
no affection for the foreign Jew, cer- 
tainly no gratitude. So why pretend? 
Moreover, he finds it difficult to for- 
give his elders for their too-quick 
reversal from their former denigra- 
tion of the Diaspora to the hurried 
efforts now being made by the Gov- 
ernment (through its “Jewish Con- 
sciousness Program’) to teach the 
youth some appreciation of the spir- 
itual contributions of world Jewry 
to Israel. Zalman Aranne, 
former Minister of Education, in ex- 
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plaining the reason for the changed 
orientation, maintained that for dec- 
ades Israeli schools had been beset 
by what he termed “educational 
contradictions.” 

“How were they,” he asked, “to 
educate children in the homeland to 
feel closeness with the Jewish people, 
the overwhelming majority of whom 
lived abroad? How were they to de- 
velop in Israeli youth a deep-rooted 
attachment to Jewish history, half 
of which had taken place outside 
Israel? How were they to implant 
Jewish consciousness in Israeli youth 
when their Israeli consciousness and 
the revolution it inevitably occasioned 
led them to negate not only the con- 
cept of exile but the communities of 
exile?” 

Aranne, a leading spokesman for 
Mapai and the older generation, uses 
the word they in referring to the 
schools as if they were some imper- 
sonal, external force; actually, he 
might more properly say we, if he 
is seeking to blame someone for the 
alienation of tie youth, for it was 
Aranne and his generation who de- 
termined the content and the spirit 
of the education they wanted their 
Israeli-born children to have, and 
who now, worried by the results, are 
trying to redirect the thinking of the 
youth before it is too late. To the 
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F ISRAELI! CHILDREN: 'OVERSOLICITOUSNESS FOR THE YOUNG TENDS TO 


old men, long ago schooled in the ig- 
noble necessities of compromise and 
adjustment to an alien world, the 
change of direction is understand- 
able, even unavoidable; to the youth, 
suspicious of being ideologically 
manipulated, this kind of ambivalence 
can be unsettling. 

The sabra is confused enough as it 
is, Already made resentful and guilty 
by the constant references to the sac- 
rifices his pioneering parents made 
in creating the state and in building 
the country, he—the golden-haired 
youth on whom every care has been 
lavished—is now pilloried as inter- 
ested in nothing but his own comforts 
and a soft, easy job that pays a steady 
silary. The sudden shift from over- 
indulgence in childhood to the severe 
demands made on him in young 
adulthood have resulted in a psy- 
chological maladjustment that mani- 
fests itself in cynical attitudes toward 
parents’ ideals or sullen silence to- 
ward those who seek not gratitude 
s much as confirmation that their 
sacrifice was worth making. 

The malaise which afflicts the sabra 
isthe result of his desperate search 
for an identity of his own in a hetero- 
seneous society which is in many 
ways disoriented, sharply divided 
‘gainst itself politically and socially 
~a maze of opposing ideologies 
mong which the young wander, un- 
ible to attach themselves to any with 
he same conviction and devotion 
‘ith which the older generation threw 
lf, for example, into the kibbutz 
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movement. It is to the sabra’s credit, 
on the whole, that he does not slav- 
ishly follow in the footsteps of his 
parents, or think of his future as an 
extension of the once revolutionary 
but now largely conservative patterns 
which the parents established. 

The angry old men who condemn 
the sabra for wanting to achieve in 
two years what it took the fathers 25 
or more tend to forget that the world 
has been developing at an enormous 
rate, and that Israel’s present-day 
problems will not be solved by large- 
scale reversion to what now almost 
seems the idyllic existence of the 
kibbutz. There are new dangers, new 
tasks, new opportunities to serve the 
nation and the world. The sabra will 
make his contribution, but in his own 
way. 

What are some of the possibilities? 

One direction in which young 
Israelis, very much like young Ameri- 
cans, seem to be headed is toward 
science. As recently as five years ago 
the great majority of the top scien- 
tists at the Weizmann Institute (Is- 
rael’s principal institution for pure 
and applied research in the exact 
sciences ) foreign-born and 
foreign-trained ; 
were sabras. Today the proportion 
has been reversed. Over two-thirds 
of the Institute’s researchers—who 
have since tripled in number—are 
local products, graduates of either 
Hebrew University. or the Haifa 
Technion. The skills of these young 
people are being called on not only 
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EMOTIONALLY IMMATURE’ 
to serve the laboratories and indus- 
tries of Israel but ever increasingly to 
help advance the technology of the 
newly created nations of Africa and 
Asia, as well as of the older but still 
largely underdeveloped ones, such as 
Ethiopia. From the latter country 
Minister of Agriculture Moshe Dayan 
recently returned to report plans for 
Ethiopian-Israeli cooperation involv- 
ing Israeli experts in such fields as 
water drilling, medical services, col- 
lege teaching, government service, 
agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment. These are jobs requiring not 
only highly specialized training, but 
the youth and stamina to carry them 
out under rugged conditions. 

Symbolizing in dramatic form the 
enormous possibilities open to the 
sabra for a new sort of trail-blazing 
was the Conference on Science in the 
Advancement of New States, held this 
past August at the Weizmann Insti- 
tute. This meeting of picturesquely 
garbed African statesmen with Is- 
raeli scientists and Government lead- 
ers, discussing their needs and hopes 
and frank doubts in an atmosphere 
of good will and-mutual respect, was 
an exciting experience for the Israeli 
youth, one that gave him a glimpse 
of a future in which he and his gen- 
eration will undoubtedly play an in- 
creasingly more active and meaning- 
ful part. It is this kind of pioneering 
that may ultimately serve the national 
purpose even better than settling the 
Negev, about which Israel’s old men 
still dream. 













The growing expense of a college-education today, and the 
increasing emphasis on its importance, has been accom- 
panied by a rising clamor for more and better scholarship 
and aid programs to students. This clamor has been 
intensified by “competing with the Russians” in turning 
out more and various kinds of “technical intelligentsia,” 
and also by awareness that new elements in our own 
technological progress—space research, atomic energy, 
automation—require more highly trained and_ various 
people to deal with them. Though the main emphasis has 
been technical and quantitative—that is, how many engi- 
neers, physicists, doctors we will graduate in 1965—there 
has also been a still small voice inside and outside educa- 
tional circles which has asked about the qualitative—that 
is, how informed, creative and disciplined are those we 
do graduate. Proliferation of various aid and scholarship 








Aid to Students: By Need or Merit? ~<a 


programs has, therefore, been built on an implied, and 
sometimes stated, difference of opinion on the purposes 
of such aid—the difference between helping the meritori. 
ous or the needy (though the two are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive). The following articles explore the 
dilemmas as seen by those who must deal with aid to 
students. They are written by Ben F. Cameron Jr, 
Southern Regional Director of the College Entrance Ex. 
amination Board—who presents the case for need—and 
Sir Hugh Taylor, president of the Woodrow Wilson Na. 
tional Fellowship Foundation at Princeton—who presents 
the case for merit. In opening its pages to this debate, Tur 
New Leaver hopes to stimulate further response to an 
important and complicated problem which is part of the 
American ideal of continuing social enfranchisement of 
the masses of people through the medium of education, 













N TODAY’S CLIMATE, college financial aid officers usually 
I assume as axiomatic that funds at their disposal should 
be allocated on the basis of financial need; most are so 
new at the game that they do not even remember another 
scheme. They are likely to lose sight of the fact that it 
was not always so, and that there are those who disagree. 

The most advanced undergraduate financial aid pro- 
grams in this country and abroad, whether administered 
by colleges, foundations or various levels of Government, 
now consider that the primary responsibility for financing 
a college education is the family’s, regardless of the gen- 
ius of the offspring. All these agencies have learned to 





estimate with a high degree of equity the amount a 
family may be expected to contribute to a student’s sup- 
port, and most awards are based on this estimate. In 






these programs it is a basic premise that a student should 





be allowed to choose his college rather than his stipend: 
methods have been standardized so that awards usually 
vary only to the extent that college costs vary. Some 
colleges consult one another before notifying common 
candidates of stipends, so that small differences may be 
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THE CASE FOR NEED 


By Ben F. Cameron Jr. 


eliminated. Bidding for brains continues, but its im- 
portance has declined. Thus it is easy for a financial aid 
officer to step into an atmosphere where almost all funds 
allocated to undergraduates are distributed on the basis 
of financial need, and to find in this fact sufficient justi- 
fication for the arrangement. But such a system should 
be morally and logically defensible, and | will collect 
and present some of these defenses here. 

A scholarship is still defined in most dictionaries as 4 
monetary award given in recognition of excellence. Al 
though there has been some improvement in recent years, 
the annual appearance of scholarship “thermometers” in 
high school corridors, recording the amount of aid won 
by members of the senior class, is an indication that this 
amount is taken to be a reflection of the school’s academic 
excellence. But it is really more often an indication of the 
poverty of the neighborhood. 

Many college professors continue to think that a schol 
arship should recognize excellence. They are influenced 
both by their most recent educational experience—prob- 
ably in graduate school where little attention has been 
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paid to financial need in allocating awards—and by their 
understandable desire to see their favorite students rec- 
ognized and rewarded. Parents of bright students, too, 
want recognition for their children, and often in terms of 
monetary awards. These parents are likely to be among 
the best educated and most vocal, with a majority from 
the ranks of business and professional leaders. Only 
teachers and preachers among the professional group are 
likely to have incomes small enough to qualify their chil- 
dren for aid based on financial need. Another group 
which clings to the old conception of a scholarship is that 
of the secondary school teachers, administrators and 
school superintendents (the last are probably the hardest 
to change) who naturally want to cling to any tangible 
evidence that they are doing well the job for which there 
is seldom much recognition or thanks. 


N OPENING I spoke of financial aid and then scholar- 
| ships; let me define these terms. Scholarship denotes, 
in the old sense, an award for excellence. All else is called 
financial aid. As used here, and by more and more col- 
leges, financial aid consists of the total of all monetary 
concessions made to a student. It may be made up of 
any combination of these three categories: 

® Grants (often called scholarships), which are any 
gifts of money requiring no services or repayment; 

¢ Jobs, which pay for services rendered (some colleges 
add to the confusion by calling jobs by some such name 
as “work scholarships”) ; 

¢ Loans, which must in some way, and at some time, 
be repaid. Here again there is some semantic confusion, 
since in the past some colleges and foundations have 
called loans “scholarships.” But the rapid increase in the 
use of student loan funds from private sources, and the 
appearance of vast public funds from the National De- 
fense Education Act and various state and local loan 
programs, have made this confusion unimportant. 

The general conception of need as the basis for the 
allocation of financial aid evolved in much the same 
manner as did the graduated Federal income tax. When 
the Federal Government was able to pay 90 per cent of its 
bills out of tariff income, and could depend on a few 
other taxes on such items as alcohol and tobacco to make 
up the rest, no one was particularly concerned that rich 
and poor alike had to pay the same tax in buying an 
imported hat or a bottle of bourbon. The poor man, in 
fact. was likely to make do with a cloth cap and a jug of 
moonshine. 

Similarly, when only a small portion of the population 
graduated from high school, and an even smaller group 
went on to college, few people worried about financial aid. 
It was tacitly assumed that one who went to college could 
pay for it. There was little inducement for anyone, bright 
or dull, who did not have both the family educational 
tradition and the money, either to finish school or to 
plan on college. 
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As the Federal Government assumed greater financial 
obligations, and had to look for other resources, the 16th 
Amendment was adopted and a graduated income tax 
came into being. The tax still cannot be regarded as 
popular, but few will argue that the idea is unfair, no 
matter how they quibble with administrative details. Sim- 
ilarly, as the development and refinement of public sec- 
ondary schools have continued in this century to the point 
where most students finish high school and an ever- 
increasing proportion of these graduates continue into 
higher education, it has become necessary not only to find 
more money for financial aid but also to assure its efficient 
use. 

Probably fewer than 20 per cent of the families in this 
country can afford to pay the full cost of a college educa- 
tion for their children. But nearly 40 per cent of the 
high school graduates are now going on to college. and 
that proportion will soon pass 50 per cent. From this one 
may say simply that financial aid to those who need it to 
attend college is necessary, and therefore right. Just as 
the income tax has been accepted, so has the concept of 
need as the basic factor in determining aid, though here 
also there remains some quibbling with administrative 
details. This argument from the standpoint of expediency 
is, however, much less compelling than one based on 
morality. 

Much has been made in recent years of the fact that 
America’s most important natural resource is its human 
talent. Not only progress but survival itself demands the 
fullest possible development of this talent. Yet a large 
proportion of the abler students—there are as many esti- 
mates as there are criteria; it is fair to say half—are not 
going on to college to develop their talents. There are 
many reasons why (an important one is certainly motiva- 
tional, which can be attacked only through intelligent 
elementary school guidance) , but the one most often given 
is financial. 

An argument for the conservation of talent for the na- 
tion’s growth and survival is compelling. I prefer a more 
human approach to the same destination, and wish to 
emphasize the individual’s right to the fullest possible 
development of his own talents. 


HE “AMERICAN WAY” has been to reward superiority 
‘ioe a high salary, public recognition or at least the 
opportunity to choose a particular way of life. Why 
should this same process not be extended to the student 
who has excelled in high school? Why not give him 
money, publish his picture and allow him to continue to 
reap benefits through a college education (which he prob- 
ably would have got anyhow)? The answer is that the 
opportunity for an education is a reward in and of itself, 
whether it is made possible by the family’s earnings or 
savings, by financial aid from a college, or from an out- 
side source. There is no logical reason why a college 
should reward or recognize an applicant’s attainments in 
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secondary school or the hereditary accident that may 
have given him a more agile brain than most of his 
fellows. In fact, in these days of competitive admissions 
to college, there should be sufficient recognition in simply 
gaining admission to a first-class institution. But this is 
not presented as an argument. 

The student whose family has a strong educational 
background, and which is probably the one family in five 
that can pay for a college education, is likely to be the 
one who will excel in his school work, distinguish himself 
by being elected to positions of responsibility and have 
free time for extra-curricular activities. Even if his family 
cannot pay all of the costs, a college education has al- 
ways been assumed. This is the lad who is most likely 
to attract attention, and to win a scholarship if the grant 
is made without regard to financial need. 

But what about the son of a day laborer from the wrong 
side of the tracks? Parental and social attitudes have al- 
ready handicapped him to such an extent that, by the 
time he has reached high school, even though he may 
have the natural ability to do good college work and to 
be a contributing citizen later, he is not likely to prepare 
himself for college. Instead, if he remains in school be- 
yond the compulsory school-attending age, he is likely to 
take a vocational course because his goals have not been 
set higher. Whet encouragement is there for this boy 
when he sees that the banker’s son has been awarded a 
scholarship which will pay all of his expenses in college? 
This is just “more of the same injustice” the boy has 
learned to expect. There is no encouragement for him to 
do anything but continue with his vocational course and 
hurry after school to the necessary job in the grocery 
store which kept him from participating in those extra- 
curricular activities which might have brought him to the 
attention of a college talent scout. 

On the other hand, if it is an accepted fact in the com- 
‘munity (as it is coming to be) that financial aid will go 
to the student who needs help, and who has shown ability 
and promise, then good counseling at an early age will 
have a much better chance of steering the bright lad who 
lacks cultural advantages into a course which will prepare 
him for college. He can look forward to getting financial 
assistance, and will readily accept the fact that he will be 
expected to assume some responsibility for his education 
by working and by borrowing against his future earnings. 
An effort which will uncover and encourage this student 
is the sort of talent searching which is absolutely neces- 
sary. If we believe in freedom of opportunity, and regard 
college as an opportunity, this is the course we must 
follow. 

It becomes advisable here to make explicit a basic 
assumption of my argument. I would limit the allocation 
of financial aid to those who have demonstrated superior 
ability and promise, and base the amount of such aid on 
the student’s financial need. I would not limit such awards 
‘to those with the greatest ability and promise for that 
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would miss most of those who have the greatest need for 
both financial assistance and spiritual encouragement. Ef- 
forts have been made to combine the two systems by giv- 
ing honor awards, often with large stipends, to the most 
desirable students, and giving grants on financial need to 
those students above a certain academic level. This will 
not work. In the first place, a significant number of those 
receiving honor awards will not need assistance, and 
financial aid funds which will be badly needed farther 
down the line are used inappropriately. Second, and more 
important, such a scheme perpetuates the old idea of a 
scholarship as recognition and reward, and thereby per- 
petuates confusion. Consider a college having applica- 
tions from boys ranking first, fifth and tenth in a school’s 
graduating class. The boy ranking first receives an honor 
award, though he has no financial need. The boy ranking 
tenth does not qualify for an honor scholarship, but he 
does need help, and gets it. The boy ranking fifth doesn’t 
quite qualify for one of the top awards, and gets nothing 
if he has no financial need. 

It is completely natural that the boys, their parents, 
their teachers and the home-town newspapers should not 
differentiate between the awards going to the first and 
tenth boys, no matter how hard the college has tried to 
spell out a difference. And what about the boy ranking 
fifth? His reaction, and the school’s, are both obvious 
and unpleasant. 

There is another aspect of the use of scholarship funds 
which must be considered. Many colleges have used schol- 
arships as rather powerful levers to attract students with 
superior qualifications to their campuses. The mere 
presence on the campus of these students will lead others 
like them to apply. There is no denying that this has been 
beneficial, though this bidding for brains has had no 
lasting effect—except when the college’s program has 
been of sufficient quality to challenge the students it 
bought, and in these times a college with a strong program 
will naturally draw good students without artificial de- 
vices. There are other more constructive ways of attract- 
ing attention to worthwhile students; the use of scarce 
financial aid funds for this purpose is just misguided 
laziness. 

Most financial aid officers are familiar with colleges 
which have operated prize scholarship programs. Almost 
without exception, strong colleges have discontinued, or 
are discontinuing, these programs, and are shifting to 
awards based upon need. There are, however, some not- 
quite-so-strong institutions which continue the programs, 
and give them loud publicity. Much of the confusion 
which remains in the field of financial aid is due to these 
colleges. 


i MOST DISCUSSIONS of financal aid policy, practices in 
graduate schools are usually mentioned, and then dis- 
missed with the unchallenged remark, “That’s a differ- 


ent situation.” Perhaps graduate financial aid is really 
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diferent. Traditionally a young man is expected to start 
earning a living at about the time he finishes college and 
a young woman usually gets married; their families do 
not expect to extend support over three or four more 
years. However, I do not find this argument at all com- 
pelling. 

Actually, graduate schools are in rather frenzied com- 
ytition for a supply of talent which has been limited by 
the loss of superior students between high school and 
college. There is no real problem of identification or 
motivation, as there is with high school students heading 
toward college. There is money on hand for research 
projects and graduate assistantships (both, again, pay- 
ment for services rendered), or to encourage the able 
college graduate to go into a particular field, such as 
college teaching. Though I am convinced that financial 
aid at the graduate level will be concerned more and more 
with financial need, I am not nearly as disturbed about 
current practices among graduate schools, and among 
outside sponsors at the graduate level, as I would be were 
the same thing taking place to a significant extent at the 
undergraduate level. 

As a case in point, professional schools which require 
abachelor’s degree for admission have much less financial 


aid available than other graduate schools. Here, by and 
large, the schools have had little difficulty in finding all 
the qualified students they can take; in most cases they 
can dangle promises of increased later earnings instead 
of dangling fellowships and scholarships. It is in these 
professional schools that need is now being considered 
much more widely than in graduate schools. 

As I stated at the beginning, the award of financial aid 
on the basis of need, be it by an institution, outside foun- 
dation or branch of Government, is pretty well accepted 
by most financial aid officers. There lingers some desire, 
even among this group, to utilize the public relations as- 
pects of their awards, and this vestige of the past is the 
biggest stumbling block to greater public acceptance of 
the need criterion. But this acceptance is coming. Schol- 
arship thermometers in school corridors remain, but these 
red-stalked weeds are fading. There has even been a half- 
hearted attempt to base athletic awards on financial need, 
though this has not yet met with widespread success. 

Our resources are too limited, and our needs too com- 
pelling, to allow us to continue to lavish financial aid 
funds unwisely. The battle is not completely won, but it 
is in its final stages. The job remaining is one more of 
education than of justification. 


THE CASE FOR MERIT 


By Hugh Taylor 


IGHER EDUCATION is a critical sector of the total 

American community effort and never so critical 
as in the decade we have just entered. It requires the 
highest quality of both mind and motivation. For such 
human assets the competition is especially severe. Dedi- 
cation to a college career has to compete with the financial 
incentives that obviously lie open to every intelligent 
student who has completed his high school career. Schol- 
aship programs of great magnitude in the private colleges 
and universities of the country, and tuitions in state uni- 
‘ersities and colleges at small fractions of the actual in- 
truction costs (therefore requiring tax-support), are 
ample evidence that the competitive position of colleges 
vith business and industry is frankly recognized. Granted, 
then, the need for scholarships at the undergraduate level, 
ind still more so the necessity for fellowships at the gradu- 
ite level, the problem remains as to whether these awards 


thould be on the basis of need or on the basis of merit. « 


the claims of merit are, in my judgment, overwhelm- 


ing. 


lanwary 9, 1961 


Given the critical importance of higher education and 
the enhanced quality of such effort required, it is an 
obvious national duty to seek out the best qualified stu- 
dents and to provide the necessary stimulus to secure the 
requisite encouragement for them. In the free American 
society, in contrast to Marxian or welfare state communi- 
ties, this stimulus has taken the form of liberal scholar- 
ship programs and fees considerably below costs. On the 
other side of the Iron Curtain, the university student not 
only receives an education but also a pre-salary. This 
recognizes the importance of his status in the Communisi 
state, a status which his intellectual attainments have 
earned for him. 

This student is not unlike those sought by Ameri- 
can business enterprises which operate training programs, 
essentially educational in nature, for entering employes 
and who pay salaries throughout the training period. 
Business executives are intelligent enough not to refuse 
salaries to good prospective employes simply because 
their parents happen to have five-figure incomes. Indeed, 
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any type of means test in such a training program would 
constitute a definite disadvantage to the company prac- 
ticing such screening procedures. Why must education 
in the college or university, equally essential to the 
national welfare as in-training programs, be loaded with 
such a competitive handicap? 

Let it be assumed that a five-figure income represents 
a rough line of demarcation between those who should 
and who should not have educational scholarship and 
fellowship assistance. There would inevitably be hardship 
cases, involving special circumstances, with family in- 
comes one or two thousand dollars on each side of the 
arbitrary line proposed. The recent trends toward larger 
families and higher costs of education in prestige institu- 
tions (nearly $3,000 a year per person) certainly suggest 
that the line proposed is not too generous in favor of the 
“haves.” Let us therefore get a feel for the magnitude of 
the problem with such a five-figure income. 

The Internal Revenue Service is responsible for the data 
concerning individual income tax returns for 1957. It 
certifies that, out of 59,407,673 returns, those with ad- 
justed gross income, taxable and non-taxable, of $10,000 
or more numbered 3,490,872, or somewhat less than 6 
per cent. It follows that upwards of 94 per cent of the 
total population filing income tax returns qualifies for 
educational assistance within the arbitrary income limit 
just proposed. What is even more striking in the same 
income tax returns is that 22,368,656 returns report ad- 
justed gross income, taxable and non-taxable, of $3,000 
or less. In other words, more than 37 per cent of the 
returns indicate incomes equal to or less than that re- 
quired to keep one student in a prestige college or uni- 
versity. 

It is in this area of the nation’s families that enlightened 
national self-interest suggests that we engage seriously 
in a search for merit and, when found, should supply not 
only merit scholarships but also, taking a lesson from 
our Iron Curtain competitors, a pre-salary. The heads of 
families in low-income groups such as these cannot be 


expected to respond with enthusiasm to a call for college © 


or university education. Rather they tend to regard off- 
spring of college age as potential contributors to the 
financial problems confronting them. The children in 
such families thus tend to become educationally under- 
privileged, and their poor opportunity in life is perpetu- 
ated. There is a consensus that, in this one-third of the 
population, there are enough with high I.Q.s to justify a 
diligent search for them. When found, they should be 
given all the inducements necessary to provide for them 
a college or university education proportionate to their 
merits. 

It may be remarked in this connection that the several- 
fold multiplication of university students in Britain since 
World War II has been secured principally from such a 
segment of the British population with municipal, county 
and state scholarships plus a living allowance for the vast 


majority. The coal miner’s and the cotton spinner s chil. 
dren have thereby found entry into Oxford and Cam. 
bridge. In this system, merit has been the principal 
passport. 


— WHO WISHES to acquaint himself with the 
intricacies of scholarship programs operated with 
financial need as the governing factor should examine a 
copy of The College Board Review, No. 20, for May 1953, 
Particular attention could be directed to Harvard's ex. 
perience, where financial need was a scholarship “must.” 
From 1950-1953 a “15 per cent rule” operated—15 per 
cent of the net family income was expected as a basic 
contribution. There were subtractions for children in 
public or private schools or college. “The 15 per cent 
rule is fast and handy, but we were troubled first because 
it seemed to have no clear relevance to the family’s prob- 
lem and it certainly did not help much on the cases where 
there were any complications at all.” 

There ensued, in 1953, an elaborate reformulation of 
the problem; this included names and ages of brothers 
and sisters not yet in school or college, names and ages 
of other dependents, total income of father and mother, 
estimated income for the year coming (presumably assum 
ing the prospective wage earners to be still alive during 
that year), listing of business expenses, assets in the 
form of real estate holdings, present mortgages, list of 
savings, value of stocks and bonds, maturity value and 
cash value of life insurance policies and a statement of 
indebtedness. There were basic assumptions that “‘a family 
is obliged to maintain a child, to provide food, shelter, 
clothing and so on.” This basic maintenance was assessed 
at 12 per cent for one child, 10 per cent for two children 
and 8 per cent for three. There were other considerations 
which led to what was called a “family remainder” on 
which there was a 2 per cent tax. 

Thus, Harvard compiled a table of how its normal ex 
pectations work out for 1-, 2- and 3-child families. The 
calculated family contribution from a family with an i~ 
come of $8,000 came out as $1250, $975 and $800 re 
spectively. There are additional “estimates” and “formu 
las” which make dreary and dismal reading. The final 
pessimistic note from the Director of the Harvard College 
Financial Aid Center in 1953 sums up well the inevitable 
conclusions: 

“We seem to be gaining ground,” he said, “albeit 
slowly. . . . I shall achieve a good part of my purpose here 
if I manage to convey to you just how difficult a problem 
this really is.” 

In 1960 the financial needs are even more pressing and 
the upward spiral of education costs even steeper. Why 
not frankly concentrate on a scholarship program based 


on merit, with increasing stipends the greater the merit 


and a significant supplementary bonus to those in the 
low income tax groups, progressively decreasing to the 
vanishing point for those in the five-figure income tax 
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groups, but with no estimates, formulas or financial aid 
centers ¢ 

The basic problem of merit versus need in scholarship 
aid is one of emphasis. Those favoring need emphasize 
college education as a capital investment for the children 
for which the family should pay to the limit of its re- 
sources or. as some families already do, beyond their 
resources. mortgaging their own future. Those who em- 
phasize merit realize that the family has already made a 
supreme contribution to the national welfare in the per- 
son of the scholarship winner and that this should be 
recognized and rewarded by an outright gift enabling the 
scholar. to the limit of his natural abilities, to engage still 
further in the pursuit of excellence. In this view, need 
should be recognized only to provide additional resources 
for the economically sub-standard recipient, not to assess 
by cumbersome investigations what is the minimum 
financial outlay the college needs in order to bring the 
bright student into their midst. 

The Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation 


recognizes the merit aspect of its fellowships for first-year 


‘COLLEGES ARE NOW COMPETING WITH BUSINESS’ 


graduate students. It provides a fixed stipend for each 
successful fellow, irrespective of his or his parents’ fi- 
nancial status, and pays the student’s fees at the uni- 
versity of his choice. It gives supplementary stipends 
when, through marriage, additional economic burdens are 
involved. But the fellowship is a symbol of scholarly ex- 
tellence and promise in the recipient. We concentrate all 
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our effort on the search for merit. There is no time left, 
nor is there any inclination, to start a Dun and Bradstreet 
agency. 


— THAT HAs been said as to the importance 
of merit over need at the undergraduate level is even 
more transparently obvious at the level of graduate 
training. The most sympathetic parent who has gener- 
ously faced the burdens of an undergraduate training for 
his child through the 21st year is anxious to be relieved 
of the continuing financial burden of graduate years, 
and the student also desires to minimize his burden on 
the family. The percentage of incomes that can be used to 
meet such additional burdens in graduate years is probably 
less than the 6 per cent of our earlier consideration. 

But it is in this area of graduate education that the 
vital and scholarly interests of the nation can be most 
effectively promoted. Should not the nation, therefore, 
whether through public purse or private funds, supply the 
major costs of this critical effort? At the graduate level, 
one can be free from the problems inherent in mass edu- 
cation; there it is essential to be selective. There should 
be no question of need, only of merit, measured in the 
broadest, most comprehensive terms. What this entails 
can be learned from the experience of the Graduate School 
of Princeton University, one of the most highly selective 
graduate schools in the country. It found that as many 
as 84. per cent of all the graduate students receive major 
support from the university in the form of scholarships, 
fellowships and assistantships or from outside fellowship 
support. Admission is governed by merit, personal quali- 
ties and motivation in a very competitive selection proc- 
ess. No consideration at all is paid to need, beyond a 
suggestion, which might well be inserted in all scholarship 
or fellowship appointments, that if the stipend is not 
required it can be refused, with the student receiving an 
appointment as honorary fellow. Is not an appeal to the 
generosity of those who “have” preferable to an inquisi- 
tion among those who “have not”? One final query: 
Would not a considerable expansion of scholarship and 
fellowship support based on merit be of inestimable value 
to the country as a whole and constitute one important 
method of raising the country’s relatively low contribution 
to the educational process? 

In American education there is a place for both private 
and public scholarship and fellowship programs. This is 
quite apart from the problem of merit versus need. The 
ability to be flexible and experimental, to meet new situa- 
tions with new solutions, constitutes the virtue of the 
private programs. They serve to monitor those public 
programs which necessarily must operate within a frame- 
work of regulations prescribed strictly by the legislation 
enacted. Both types are essential to a free and pluralistic 
society. They should be available to all who attain the 
level of merit necessary to service adequately the country’s 
needs. 
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TO AN ASTONISHING and dismaying 
extent, the future of civilization may 
depend on the capacity of the Ameri- 
can Presidency to meet the awesome 
challenges of the last half of the 
20th century. The Presidency, as 
Rexford Tugwell points out, has al- 
ways been an evolving institution, 
steadily absorbing new powers and 
responsibilities in the long course of 
American history. But the question 
now is whether, as Mr. Tugwell and 
Herman Finer think, the Presidency 
in its present form has reached the 
limits of its usefulness and must be 
radically revised if it is to bear the 
terrifying burdens which lie ahead: 
as Richard Neustadt 
seems to contend, the one-man Presi- 
dency is still viable if we take care 
to elect men who understand what 
the office is all about. 

The three books under review, 
though independently, 
form a kind of sequence. The En- 
largement of the Presidency is a 
richly illuminating if sometimes dis- 
cursive account of the growth of 
Presidential power. Mr. Tugwell aims 
to study the Presidency “in a be- 
havioral way.” The reality of the 
institution, he correctly suggests, lies 
not in what the framers intended for 
it but in what the occupants have 
made of it. “The silences of the Con- 
stitution have allowed the Presidency 
to be remade a little by each of the 
Presidents—and by the strong ones, 
more than a littlke—as well as by the 
forces playing upon it in a changing 
society.” Mr. Tugwell, of course, 


or whether, 


conceived 
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brings to his investigation not just 
the research of a scholar but the 
invaluable experience of a former 
Presidential confidant. He is, more- 
over, a penetrating observer of the 
administrative process, and the re- 
sult is a fascinating description of 
the way the Presidents have remade 
the Presidency. 

His own sympathy is for those 
leaders who believed that an in- 
tegrated economy required an in- 
tegrated polity; his preference ac- 
cordingly lies with Washington, 
Hamilton, John Quincy Adams, 
Theodore and Franklin Roosevelt, 
rather than with Jefferson, Jackson 
or the pre-war Wilson. Under the 
Federalists, “the nation had _ the 
chance to shape constitutional prac- 
tice in the way it must be shaped 
for a burgeoning society with the 
need to establish organs of Union.” 
But with the accession of Jefferson 
“it chose the easier way of evading 
the difficult disciplines” and em- 
barked on a detour away from posi- 
tive government lasting many dec- 
ades. Thus Jefferson, “in the interest 
of a theory that agrarian smallness 
was a positive good, that largeness 
and regulation were inherently bad, 
and that the President was the agent 
of the centralizers,” diminished the 
Presidential office at the same time 
that he gained in personal power. 
The Jacksonians “nearly destroyed 
the government altogether.” But Mr. 
Tugwell does not press his thesis 
too far. He describes how, despite 
himself, Jefferson enlarged the Presi- 





dency by the manner in which he 
purchased Louisiana. As for Jackson, 
“as President he would disclose pos 
sibilities that no one until then had 
imagined the office to possess.” 

In this way Mr. Tugwell traces 
the response of the Presidency ti 
the swiftly multiplying challenges o 
our ever more complicated world. 
He is brilliant on Polk, provocative 
on Lincoln, generous on Cleveland 
excellent on the two Roosevelts, ur 
generous on Truman. And, as lhe 
watches the expansion of the Pres 
dential burden, Mr. Tugwell begin: 
to wonder whether the institution it 
self is not being strained to th 
breaking-point. The war of 1914-18, 
he suggests, first made this question 
urgent. Wilson found himself “at the 
center of an organism no man, how: 
ever vigorous, could in any real sen 
direct. It was during this period tha! 
the limitations of a one-man Pret 
dency began to appear so serious & 
to call in question the whole institu: 
tion.” 

The institution sought to respond: 
In the next period one saw the trans 
formation of the President into the 
Presidency. For a time, Mr. Tug 
well feels, the elaboration of the 
Presidential staff and the reorganiz 
tion of the executive office sufficed 
to meet the problem. But, in the 
end, the institutionalization of the 
Presidency was not enough; the fail 
ures of Truman and of Eisenhower, 
in Mr. Tugwell’s view, testify to “the 
structural weakness of the instilv: 
tion.” And what could the answe! 
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be? “If many judgments are better 
than one and many men more likely 
to produce reasonable judgments, 
perhaps several Presidents might be 
better than one.” 

The advocacy of a plural executive 
comes a bit surprisingly from so res- 
olute a champion of administrative 
integration. But Mr. Tugwell admits 
no contradiction and bravely assails 
Hamilton’s argument in the Feder- 
alist Papers for unity in the execu- 
tive office. He even suggests that the 
decision in the Constitutional Con- 
vention for singleness over plurality 
was responsible for many subsequent 
problems of our government, and 
that the plural form might be more 
eficient and effective. He continues 
that, “except for the dictator-gov- 
erned nations, the United States is 
very nearly alone in having a singu- 
lar Executive” (cabinet and collegial 
governments he counts as plural). 
His development of the argument for 
plurality, though, is sketchy, and the 
main value of the book lies in its 
historical analysis. As for the multi- 
ple executive, Mr. Tugwell concludes, 
“Discussion of this further problem 
needs at least the space of another 
book.” 

I don’t know whether Mr. Tug- 
well would accept Mr. Finer’s The 
Presidency: Crisis and Regeneration 
as this book, but it does contain a 
full-dress argument for a collective 
Presidency. Our destiny, Mr. Finer 
says, rests on a gamble—“the gamble 
of the sufficiency of one man’s per- 
sonal qualities of mind and character 
and physique, pitted against the ap- 
palling tasks that history has thrust 
on the office of the President.” He 
finds this hazard “intolerable” 
whether in terms of efficiency or of 
democracy. No mortal can be trusted 
to exercise the office both beneficent- 
ly and responsibly. “The weight of 
office is impossible; the intellectual 
demands are unfulfillable; the charge 
on the conscience is too exacting for 
one man alone.” 

Mr. Finer’s answer is brisk and 
apparently drastic. He wants one 
President and 11 Vice Presidents, 
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elected on the same ticket and nomi- 
nated from Congress (or from men 
with past experience in Congress), 
without limit on continued eligibility. 
Both the House and the Senate would 
have the same term as the President. 
The Presidential team would sit in 
the House. The President would 
determine general policy and assign 
responsibilities to his colleagues. He 
would also be empowered to dismiss 
any or all of his colleagues and ap- 
point others to take their places. 

The Presidency: Crisis and Re- 
generation is not a very satisfactory 
book. While it has some interesting 
information and is written with 
vigor, it is diffuse and repetitious in 
its presentation and unconvincing in 
its argument. I do not see that what 
Mr. Finer describes is in any real 
sense a plural executive. If the Presi- 
dent can tell his colleagues what to 
do and fire them if they don’t do it, 
he is plainly the boss. A genuine 
plural executive would surely con- 
sist of two or more individuals with 
equal powers. I cannot see how any 
such arrangement could reliably pro- 
duce the qualities of “energy, des- 
patch, vigor and promptness” which 
Hamilton rightly deemed essential to 
the Presidency. The only serious 
political thinker in America to have 
suggested anything like this is John 
C. Calhoun (a fact not noted by 
either Mr. Tugwell or Mr. Finer) ; 
and the reason Calhoun favored a 
plural executive was precisely to pre- 
If there 
is a serious case for a collective 
Presidency, Mr. Tugwell had better 
write his book, because Mr. Finer 
doesn’t make it. 

Mr. Neustadt addresses himself 
only peripherally to this problem. 
He does say, “If one wants effective 
policy from the American system, 
danger does not lie in our depen- 
dence on a man; it lies in our ca- 
pacity to make ourselves depend upon 
a man who is unexpert.” And he is 
obviously (and, I think, rightly) 
skeptical of the whole notion of a 
collective executive. The British 
cabinet system, he says, is only a 


vent governmental action. 


technique for disguising the central 
importance of the top man; “the 
English seem to be no less dependent 
than Americans upon the contribu- 
tions of an expert at the top... . 
Some dangers in political society are 
not escaped by structure.” 

With these doubts about struc- 
tural reform, Mr. Neustadt is con- 
cerned less with saving the Presi- 
dency by gimmicks than with seeing 
how the President can make his ex- 
isting powers work—how he can be 
on top in fact as well as name. In- 
stead of analyzing the President in 
his various responsibilities as chief 
of | state, 
party leader, etc., Mr. Neustadt tries 
to grasp the Presidential process as 
a totality—which is, of course, the 
way the President must come to 
terms with it. He illustrates his ar- 
gument with cases from the Truman 
and Eisenhower Administrations; 
and his experience as a member of 
the White House staff under Tru- 
man enriches his insight. In addi- 
tion, he writes too well to be a po- 
litical scientist. Several admirable 
books about the Presidency have ap- 
peared in recent years, but Presi- 
dential Power: The Politics of Lead- 
ership, in my judgment, is the most 
brilliant and searching essay on the 
Presidency that we have had for a 
long time. 

Mr. Neustadt’s particular focus is 
on the politics of mid-century—that 
is, on this strange period when the 
electorate has become accustomed to 
chronic crisis and where in conse- 
quence we have “emergencies in 
policy with politics as usual.” But 
his general argument applies to the 
Presidency at any stage in our his- 
tory. Presidential power, as he sees 
it, is “the power to persuade.” The 
character of our Government—a Gov- 
institutions 


administrative manager, 


ernment of separated 
sharing powers—sets the framework 
for Presidential persuasion. The es- 
sential technique of persuasion is 
bargaining, and the President’s job 
becomes one of persuading every- 
body, not just citizens or Congress- 
men but even his own appointees in 
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the executive branch, that what the 
White House wants of them is what 
they ought to do for their own sake 
and on their own authority. “Per- 
suasion deals in the coin of self- 
interest with men who have some 
freedom to reject what they find 
counterfeit.” 

The President’s power in this life 
of perpetual collective bargaining de- 
pends in part on his professional 
reputation—on the use other pro- 
fessionals expect he will make of his 
power. (Here Mr. Neustadt recom- 
mends that the President should “in- 
duce as much uncertainty as possible 
about the consequences of ignoring 
what he wants.”) It depends in part 
too on his public prestige—on the 
degree of trust people in general re- 
pose in him. But it depends most of 
all on himself, on the choices he 
makes and on his instinct for the 
vital components of Presidential 
authority. As Mr. Neustadt formu- 
lates it: “Influence adheres to those 
who sense what it is made of.” 

The question now becomes: What 
helps him understand what influence 
is made of? “Neither issues nor ad- 
visors as they reach him are a substi- 
tute for sensitivity to power on his 
part.” Nobody and nothing helps a 
President to see, save as he helps 
himself. The important thing is for 
the President to guarantee himself 
the opportunity for choosing and the 
information essential for wise choice. 
The President who, like Eisenhower. 
surrenders personal prerogatives to 
a staff denies himself both informa- 
tion and opportunity. “His image of 
the office keeps him faced away from 
While 


studied chaos of some of Roosevelt’s 


power.” disapproving the 
methods. Mr. Neustadt agrees that 
his skill at building “effective com- 
petitions” into the system became the 
means by which, more than any 
other modern President. he kept him- 
self master in the White House. No 
President can assume that useful in- 
formation and timely choices will 
reach him; “he must do the reach- 
ing.” The more determinedly a 
President reaches, the more he brings 
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all government to life. “Government 
is energized by a productive tension 
among its working parts.” And this 
can be done only by men who in- 
tuitively understand political power. 
“The Presidency,” writes Mr. Neu- 
stadt succinctly, “is no place for 
amateurs.” 

I have here compressed an argu- 
ment made vivid in Mr. Neustadt’s 
book by graphic illustration and 
striking personal characterization. 
The analysis of the contrasting Presi- 
dential styles of Roosevelt, Truman 
and Eisenhower is a masterpiece of 
sharp and subtle delineation. Presi- 
dential Power is one of those books 
which one feels is a classic in its 
field from its moment of publication. 

Mr. Neustadt’s 


modes and resources of Présidential 


account of the 





leaderships seems to me to offer 
more hope than the Tugwell-iner 
argument for a multiple executive, 
In any case, it is hard to argue that 
the Eisenhower Administration rep. 
resented a fair test of the one-man 
system. The new Administration will 
give the traditional Presidency a bet- 
ter chance to see what it can do. 
John F. Kennedy is no amateur. He 
understands the nature of the Presi. 
dency, knows the history of his 
country, is a cool and tough-minded 
political operator and has a_ high 
sense of national possibility. If he 
cannot make the Presidency work for 
himself and for the nation, then the 
case for a _ reconstruction of the 
Presidency will have a force which 
its present advocates have not yet 
been able to give it. 





Maturity From Rebellion 


Confessions of a Spent Youth. 
By Vance Bourjaily. 
Dial. 434 pp. $4.95. 


THE WRITERS of the war genera- 
tion, those now 40 or more, have, 
with a few brilliant but unstable 
exceptions, taken a long time to ma- 
ture. No doubt, the reasons are ob- 
vious. For one, their experience was 
more than usually difficult to absorb, 
involving as it did not only the war 
itself, but the long and desperate 
cycle from rebellion through reaction 
to some sort of reconciliation. In the 
last few years it has become evident 
that there is a respectable number of 
first-class writers of this generation 
who have what it takes to stay the 
course. Of these, Vance Bourjaily 
was one of the first to be called most 
likely to succeed. He has, however, 
been slow to consolidate his position 
in the literary world. His first novel. 
The End of My Life, was one of 
the earliest war novels to appear and, 
though it had but little success com- 
pared to some others, remains one 
of the best. A good deal of the ma- 
terial found in that novel has been 
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reworked by Bourjaily and _incor- 
porated by him into a new and 
larger-scaled work, Confessions of 
a Spent Youth. 

This novel, I think, will have a 
considerable success, though some 
people will be shocked by it and 
will question the author’s motives for 
writing it. Others will probably say 
that it is just another realistic novel 
with little more to it than the often 
sordid realities it portrays. No honest 
reader, however, could fail to admit 
that, whatever he thinks of its con- 
tent, this is a superbly written novel 
superbly put together. 

Bourjaily announces to his readers 
that he means to be ruthlessly honest 
in these “confessions” and that he 
thinks something is to be gained from 
it. By now the constant reader is 
used to frankness from writers, par- 
ticularly where sex is concerned, but 
frankness and honesty are not the 
same thing. The question readers 
will consider is not whether this book 
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js shocking and unnecessarily graph- 
ic, but whether it is truly ruthless 
and, therefore, really honest. For me, 
Bourjaily has done what he said he 
would do, and the result is a novel 
that, if he had failed to be honest, 
would have been distasteful and 
probably tedious but which is, in- 
stead, real, moving, and in many 
respects delightful. 

We are familiar with the recurrent 
American writer incurably  senti- 
mental about his own virility and 
eternally nostalgic for the fine re- 
bellious behavior of his youth. The 
sentient young man eager for life 
who seeks to find it through drink- 
ing, whoring and fighting is a stereo- 
type in American fiction. Whatever 
interest is to be found in him comes 
not through what he does but 
through what he gets out of it. This 
account of a young man’s experi- 
ences with sex, drink, dope, jazz and 
friendship in the years just before, 
during, and just after the war would 
be as tiresome as so many of them 
are were it not for the fact that, first 
of all, Bourjaily is a superior writer 
with a style of his own and, in this 
book, a method, borrowed from the 
tradition of the 18th century, that 
gives both variety and organization 
to his material. Indeed, | am tempted 
to think that Bourjaily set himself to 
write an up-to-date Tom Jones or 
Humphrey Clinker. And he has suc- 
ceeded admirably. Secondly, and 
more important, Bourjaily has done 
what any number of writers working 
the same vein have failed to do: He 
convinces us that out of the wild 
rebellion, the abandon, the horror 
and despair, came the kind of ma- 
turity devoutly to be wished for all 
the heroes of all the novels such as 
this. Bourjaily ends his novel just 
as the maturity is setting in, which 
is where a good many novels have 
ended. But in this case we believe 
that maturity really is on the way, 
and not just because the hero tells 
us so, for Bourjaily writes with the 
maturity his hero is hoping to 
achieve and with a balance and judg- 
ment. both literary and personal, that 
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make this novel a pleasure to read. 

I do not know if Bourjaily has 
invented his protagonist Quince or 
is merely writing about himself. It 


hardly matters, for either way 


Quince is a modern hero who can be 
taken seriously and who can, as the 
hero of any good novel should, teach 
us a great deal about the experience 
of a generation. 





Russia’s Populist Past 


Roots of Revolution. 
By Franco Venturi. 
Knopf. 850 pp. $12.75. 


SincE 1883, when Swiss Professor 
A. Thun undertook to present the 
history of revolutionary movements 
in Russia (his book is still very 
readable), those movements have ac- 
quired world-wide importance. Many 
other scholars, journalists and writers 
have followed in Thun’s footsteps. 
but it is hardly an overstatement to 
say that only Franco Venturi, Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at the 
University of Milan, has succeeded in 
giving a systematic, well-constructed 
and full groups, 
parties and factions whose combined 
efforts led to the downfall of the 
Romanov dynasty. 

Professor Venturi’s 
unique in its lucidity and compre- 
hensiveness, and in its use of an 
enormous literature on the subject 
accumulated during the 19th and 
20th centuries inside and outside of 
Russia. The book is, therefore, 
“must” reading for any student of 


account of the 


account is 


modern Russian history. The title of 
the American edition does greater 
justice to the book’s contents than 
did the original Italian title (Jl 
Populismo Russo), because the au- 
thor actually covers all socialist and 
anarchist opinion, conspiracy and 
revolutionary endeavor on the Rus- 
sian scene between 1848 and 1881. 

With good reason, Venturi avoids 
defining Populism (Narodnichestvo) 
for there were almost as many kinds 
of Populism as Populist writers and 
groups. Soviet historiography and 
historiography influenced by tradi- 
tional Russian Marxism have been 
much less interested in the intrinsic 
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merits of Populism than in its atti- 
tude toward the peasant commune 
(obshchina), toward the prospects of 
capitalist economy in Russia, toward 
the urban worker, etc. The idea be- 
hind this approach is that, prior to 
the 1880s and 1890s, socialism in 
Russia was not realistic and only 
after it discarded its “wrong”’—2.e., 
Populist—philosophy did it become 
“scientific socialism”—i.e., Marxist 
socialism. In short, if one takes this 
view, socialism in Russia had, under 
Marxist influence, progressed from 
“Utopia to Science.” Thus, Soviet 
historiography suggests a rupture be- 
tween the period preceding the ’80s 
and *90s (“utopian socialism”) and 
the era introduced in 1883 by the 
establishment in Switzerland of the 
“Group for the Liberation of Labor” 
(Plekhanov, Akselrod) and by the 
emergence of the first Social Demo- 
cratic groups in Russia proper in 
the 90s. But this is a fallacy. 

Populism was much more than a 
mere preparation for the Marxist So- 
cial Democratic party which certain- 
ly did not find a tabula rasa in 
Russia, but 
circumstances—a tradition firmly es- 
tablished for at least a generation 
prior to publication of Plekhanov’s 
well-known pamphlet, Socialism and 
Political Struggle (1883). 

To evaluate properly Populism’s 
role, one must see its function in 
Russian society after Tsar Alexander 
II’s great reforms. This function has 
sometimes been blurred by the philo- 
sophical, economic and sociological 
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‘teachings of Populist leaders who, 
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for various reasons, indulged in ideo- 
logical debates. The deeper meaning 
of their doctrine, and particularly of 
their practical work in towns and 
villages, was an outright negation of 
the existing political and social sys- 
tem, a challenge to the absolutist 
regime of the Tsar, and a call for 
revolution and social justice. 

That the Populists relied on the 
peasantry in the ’70s and on the in- 
telligentsia at the beginning of the 
*80s is no less reasonable than the 
young Marxists’ appeal to the work- 
ers in the 90s. When the disciples of 
Bakunin and Lavrov “went to the 
people” in 1874, there was no work- 
ing class to speak of and the group 
best suited to staff Narodnaya Volya 
with “terrorists” were the alienated 
intelligentsia. However, the major 
issue in the ’70s, 80s and ’90s re- 
mained the same: liquidation of the 
outdated and oppressive Tsarist au- 
tocracy. Similarly, discussions in the 
Russian revolutionary movements 
from the ’70s onward to the Bolshevik 
coup d'état in November 1917 re- 
flected the common issues all revolu- 
tionaries faced. 

The political 
polemics inside the Populist move- 
ment may be gauged from the fol- 
lowing quote from a pamphlet written 
in 1874 by Peter Lavrov against Peter 
Tkachev, who may be regarded as 
one of Lenin’s forerunners: “History 
has proved and psychology confirms 
that any unlimited power, any dicta- 
torship, corrupts the best people, and 
that even men of genius who thought 
to do much good by decrees did 
not succeed in this endeavor. Any 
dictatorship must surround itself with 
oppressive power, blind obedient 
tools: any dictatorship must suppress 
not only 


relevance of the 


also 
people who simply do not agree with 
its policy. . 


reactionaries, but 


. . Only before a party 
acquires dictatorship can one dream 
that it [the party] will be able to 
renounce its absolute power.” 

On several points, primarily of a 
technical nature, some comment is 
warranted, but that belongs in a 
specialized publication. The following 
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corrections do, however, seem to be 
in order: Akselrod organized the 
“Workers Union of South Russia” 
in 1879 in Odessa, not in Kiev (p. 
518), and Akselrod should be credit- 
ed with the successful attempts to 
revive the “Cherny Peredel” early in 
1880 in St. Petersburg, not the 
“Zemlya Volya” in 1881 in Kiev 
(p. 65). It was Petrunkevich and not 
Petrushevsky Valerian 
Osinsky and other “terrorists” in 
1878 (pp. 617-18 and 818). Un- 
fortunately, too, the index of this 


who met 





book was carelessly prepared and 
such names as Mikhailovsky, Oshan. 
ina-Polonskaya, Tellalov, and a pub. 
lication such as Zerno, are not re 
ferred to in the index, though they 
have not been omitted from the text, 

Venturi has produced a dispas. 
sionate study, one whose objectivity 
is comparable to that of the least 
autobiographical of novelists, Gustay 
Flaubert, and he has deliberately, | 
believe, refrained from exploiting 
the hindsights of a contemporary 
historian. 





Out of Victorianism 


Sowing: An Autobiography of 
the Years 1880 to 1904. 

By Leonard Woolf. 

Harcourt Brace. 224 pp. $4.50. 


IN LEAFING THROUGH a cluster of 
photographs in this first volume of 
Leonard Woolf's autobiography, I 
was startled to come upon two pic- 
tures of extraordinary beauty—the 
Stephens sisters as they were in 1902. 
The effect of the pictures is appar- 
ently quite like the effect of the two 
girls in real life, for Leonard Woolf 
describes his first impression of them 
in this way: 

“T first saw them one summer aft- 
ernoon in white dresses and 
large hats, with parasols in their 
hands. Their beauty literally took 
one’s breath away, for suddenly see- 
ing them one stopped astonished and 
everything including one’s breathing 
for one second also stopped, as it 
does when in a picture gallery you 
suddenly come face to face with a 
great Rembrandt or Velasquez. . . .” 

The pictures of these two young 
ladies were made “in our own cen- 
tury, when Virginia was perhaps just 
20 and her sister Vanessa slightly 
older, but they seem as remote from 
our time as the faces one sees in the 
portraits of nameless beauties of the 
ante-bellum South. There is a good 
reason for this remoteness. In the 
description of his first sight of the 
two Stephens girls, Leonard Woolf 
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compares their impression on him to 
works not of natural beauty, but of 
art. The comparison is instructive. 
These two beauties, like great works 
of art, are and were representative 
of the society, the culture, which 
formed them. 

Curiously enough, the more well 
known of the two girls, who married 
Leonard Woolf and became a major 
novelist, is almost a symbol of the 
modern. With her contemporaries— 
E. M. Forster, James Joyce and D. H. 
Lawrence—Virginia Woolf represents 
the great gulf in literature and life 
which separates us from the Vic- 
torians. 

One of the important virtues of 
Leonard Woolf’s book is that it 
bridges that gulf. Woolf is very much 
aware of the difference between life 
now and life then, and he is able to 
discuss this without indulging in 
either sentimentality or bitterness: 

“We found ourselves living in the 
springtime of a conscious revolt 
against the social, political, religious, 
moral, intellectual, and artistic insti- 
tutions, beliefs, and standards of our 
fathers and grandfathers. . . . The 
battle, which was against what for 
short one may call Victorianism, had 
not yet been won, and what was 80 
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aciting was our feeling that we our- 
glves were part of the revolution, 
that victory or defeat depended to 
some small extent upon what we did, 
said, or wrote. After the 1914 war, 
and still more after Hitler’s war, the 
young who are not conservatives, 
fascists, or communists are almost 
necessarily defeatist; they have 
gown up under the shadow of defeat 
in the past and the menace of defeat 
inthe future. It is natural, inevitable 
that they should suffer from the 
derility of being angry young men. 
Qur state of mind was the exact 
opposite. There was no shadow of 
past defeat; the omens were all favor- 
able. We were not, as we are today, 
fghting with our backs to the wall 
against a resurgence of barbarism 
and barbarians. We were not a part 
of a negative movement of destruc- 
tion, against the past. We were out to 
construct something new; we were 
in the van of the builders of a new 
society which should be free, ra- 
tional, civilized, pursuing truth and 
beauty. It was all tremendously ex- 
hilarating.”” 

So it must have been. But the 
visions of that day have given way 
to the nightmares of our own. As 
Sowing traces Woolf’s career only 
through 1904, he is not obliged in 
this volume to chronicle the demise 
of those bright hopes with which the 
young Victorians faced the future in 
the first decade of the new century. 
He is concerned, rather, to give us a 
sense of that late-Victorian milieu, 
and to introduce to us the young 
men and women who were to play 
such important parts in the intellec- 
tual life of the early 20th century. 
One of the dominant impressions of 
Sowing is how receptive late-Vic- 
torian England was, despite a vigor- 
ous tradition of anti-intellectual 
Philistinism, to intellectual rebels. 

Sowing ends with Woolf’s prepara- 
tion for departure to Ceylon, just as 
James Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist 
48a Young Man ends with Stephen 
Dedalus preparing to leave Ireland 
for Europe—as Joyce himself had 
done in 1902 and again in 1904. The 
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parallel is interesting. In 1904 Woolf, 
a rebellious intellectual, left England 
with a fox terrier and 90 volumes 
of Voltaire. In the same year Joyce, 
a rebellious intellectual, left Ireland 
with a girl he had not yet married 
and the manuscript of an unfinished 
autobiographical novel. But Woolf 
was able to return some years later, 
an accepted member in an accepted 
group of intellectual rebels, while 
Joyce—except for brief and awkward 
visits—found he actually could not 
go home again. There was no place 
for him. It was only in the heart of 
stolid, stable England that intellec- 
tual rebellion was really cherished 
and allowed to flourish. 

At Cambridge Woolf was a mem- 
ber of a group called the Apostles, 
to which Tennyson and Hallam had 
belonged in their generation. Among 
the Apostles at Cambridge in Woolf’s 
time were J. E. McTaggert, A. N. 


Whitehead, Bertrand Russell, G. E. 
Moore, Lytton Strachey and John 
Maynard Keynes; also at or around 
Cambridge at this time were Des- 
mond MacCarthy, Clive Bell and E. 
M. Forster—all closely connected. 
This incredible combination of intel- 
lects was to become the center of the 
intellectual life of England in the 
next decades, acquiring the name 
“Bloomsbury” from the section of 
London where most of them lived, 
and was augmented by the Stephens 
sisters, who married Bell and Woolf, 
and a young American of poetical 
tendencies called Fom Eliot. 
Bloomsbury is not the subject of 
Sowing. This intellectual world will 
be presented in a later volume of 
Woolf’s autobiography. But in Sow- 
ing the principal members of the 
group are introduced, and the milieu 
which produced them is presented 
with considerable charm and insight. 





Of Americans Abroad 


The Overseas Americans. 
By Harlan Cleveland, Gerard 

J. Magnone, John Clarke Adams. 
McGraw-Hill. 305 pp. $5.95. 


THIS EASILY READ BOOK is not a 
penetrating study of the historical and 
political meaning of the fact that in 
1959, 1,590,000 Americans were liv- 
ing overseas. The terms “cold war,” 
“Communism” and “ideology” do not 
appear in the index, and | could not 
find a single discussion of the signifi- 
cance of foreign travel and residence 
in American history and in the his- 
tory of other nations. On the very 
last page the authors do hint at some 
of the larger meanings: “. . . if we 
have so multiplied the instruments 
through which we deal with other 
countries that they really do not know 
who speaks officially for the United 
States anyway. . . . Individual per- 
formance can be much improved, but 
the collective performance of the 
overseas Americans is unlikely to be 
better than Main Street and Pennsy]- 
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vania Avenue permit.” However, al- 
though these tantalizing themes may 
derive from the materials reported, 
they certainly are not analyzed in 
detail. 

The book is a kind of supermarket 
on the subject of Americans abroad: 
Packages of information upon every 
conceivable subject from the state of 
language-study programs in U.S. col- 
leges to current developments in the 
Christian mission movement are of- 
fered to the reader, mostly in the 
form of breathless chapters averag- 
ing about eight pages in length. The 
package technique is based upon the 
book’s literary style: that palatable 
brand of American English perfected 
by the middle-brow magazines, in 
which responsible information is pre- 
sented by the dramatic anecdotal 
method, and viewpoint is usually ob- 
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scured by a tone of tolerant detach- 
ment. Above all, the book has no con- 
sistent ideological position—unless 
the position that America is worth 
saving and should be better repre- 
sented overseas is one. It is, at that: 
a bland “administrative” type of na- 
tionalism. (And people with such at- 
titudes would appear to be the major 
audience to which the book is 
addressed. ) 

In the preface we are informed 
that the book is a report of the “Car- 
negie Project” of the Maxwell Gradu- 
ate School of Citizenship of Syracuse 
University. The Carnegie funds were 
used for various conference and 
documentary researches, but, above 
all, for a world-wide attitude survey 
conducted by the ubiquitous Louis 
Harris Associates of New York. A 
number of competent young men were 
sent to several foreign countries to 
interview a total of 244 carefully se- 
Back- 
ground interviews were held with big 
shots and little: Jawaharlal Nehru 
seems to have cooperated, and _ is 


lected resident Americans. 


quoted as remarking that Americans 
overseas are friendly, but not “recep- 
tive” to local ideas, This build-up on 
the project leads the reader to expect 
some tabulation of attitudes, but there 
is none. In fact, the information is 
so thoroughly digested that the frame- 
work of the study almost disappears 
as soon as Chapter I gets under way. 
And the bulk of the information has 
nothing to do with the attitude sur- 
vey, but rather concerns documentary 
studies on a large number of topics 
concerning business operations, mis- 
sions, training programs, wives and 
education. 

The closest we get to a formal 
analysis of the survey material is in 
Part III, “The Elements of Success- 
ful Performance.” There are five: 
Technical Skill; Belief in Mission: 
Cultural Empathy; A Sense for Poli- 
Organization Ability. These 
were obtained by correlating inter- 
viewer's ratings of performance with 
those made by the respondent’s im- 
mediate supervisor (apparently no- 
body objected; in fact, the authors 


tics; 
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comment at one point on the tireless 
patience displayed by Americans 
when submitting to research exami- 
nations). Each of these “elements” 
is treated in a chapter or two, all of 
them witheringly brief, and often in- 
cisive and tantalizing. But they do 
not always hang together, and con- 
tradictions creep in. For example, 
much emphasis is placed on cultural 
empathy as a desirable attitude for 
“success” (learning to do things the 
native way or at least understanding 
them and doing one’s best). But later, 
in a chapter on recruitment, another 
desirable behavior pattern, part of 
“Organization Ability,” or as it is 
called here, the “institution-building” 
approach, is exemplified by an ac- 
count of an ex-magazine salesman, 
constantly pushing, constantly re- 
sourceful. This 
might be culturally empathic some- 
where, but not everywhere. 

Is it possible that the criteria for 
“successful performance” simply do 
not correlate in reality, even though 
they correlated on the basis of some- 
one’s ratings? The book does not deal 
with the complex and contradictory 


type of behavior 


texture of overseas undertakings, 
either historically or as of right now. 
The authors might say that their ob- 
jective was to treat of the overseas 
Americans; not the institutional sys- 
tems and policies in which they 
operate. However, these policies and 
enterprises create stresses in the ad- 
justments and goals of the “person- 
nel,” and one would have wished this 
most obvious and enduring fact of all 
facts about Americans abroad to have 
received some attention. Like so many 
research projects of this type, the 
topic is torn out of all context of 
historical relevance and meaning; 
the authors might well consider their 
own excellent recommendations in the 
chapter on foreign area training in 
American universities to the effect 
that training in history and politics 
is an absolute requirement for over- 
seas work, 

But this is not a “bad” book; it is, 
on the whole, a useful, compact and 


harmless collection of observations 





and information. Often the most im. 
portant items have to be put together 
by the reader, but the information js 
there. For example, it seems reason. 
ably clear from the presentation that 
a plurality or even a majority of 
American families overseas are mis. 
erable a good deal of the time, ir 
revocably separated from the local 
inhabitants, and lacking strong de. 
sires to change the situation. And 
they endure this misery mainly be. 
cause the pay is better, the job ranks 
higher than anything available at 
home, and the servants are, after all 
nice to have. The authors do not seem 
to hold out much hope for the Aver- 
age Overseas American; they sens 
that he is only transplanted, not 
abroad, and that he cannot be com- 
pared with the extreme opposite cas 
of the Jesuit mission priest who may 
spend 10 years just learning the lan. 
guage and culture as part of a life 
time commitment to a foreign land. 
The authors speak up for improved 
training programs for Americans 
about to go overseas, but wisel 
insist that these be adjusted to the 
type of work and the needed partici: 
pation in the foreign society. 
There is a certain refreshing real: 
ism in the discussions of the needed 
skills for overseas work—although as 
already noted, the conflicts and con- 
(and the ethical ques 
tions) are skipped over. But the 
authors do not shirk the fact that for: 
eign operations involve manipulation 
—A Sense for Politics.” Often this 
“sense for politics” involves shifts in 
identification or identity: The anec- 
dote about a labor attaché at the 
American Embassy in Japan who 
showed his union dues book to Japa- 


tradictions 


nese unionists instead of his Govern: 
ment credentials is a revealing one. 
and there are several other incidental 
which show us_ that 
many Americans overseas are really 


observations 


quite good at the game of interns 
tional identity cards. These manipt: 
lations have been the stock in trade 
of the experienced imperial nations 
for many generations; Americans ale 
beginning to pick them up. 
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SHIPLEY 


Borak. By Robert D. Hock. Directed 
by Allen Fletcher. Presented by Richard 
Blofson, Gordon Davidson and Richard 
Jackson. At the Martinique Theatre. 

In the Jungle of Cities. By Bertolt 
Brecht. Translated by Gerhard Nellhaus. 
Directed by Judith Malina. Presented by 
ad at the Living Theatre. 

Shunned. By Judith Palestrant. Directed 
by Richard L. Tobin. Presented by Con- 
cord Associates. At the Dickens Theatre. 
Wildcat. Book by N. Richard Nash. 
Music by Cy Coleman. Lyrics by Carolyn 
leigh. Directed by Michael Kidd. Pre- 
ented by Kidd and Nash. At the Alvin 
Theatre. 

Do Re Mi. Book by Garson Kanin. 
Music by Jule Styne. Lyrics by Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green. Directed by 
Kanin. Presented by David Merrick. At 
the St. James Theatre. 

All the Way Home. By Tad Mosel. 
From the book A Death in the Family, 
by James Agee. Directed by Arthur Penn. 
Presented by Fred Coe and Arthur Can- 
tor. At the Belasco Theatre. 


HERE WAS a recent scramble of 
:... off Broadway designed to 
catch the holiday crowd, but not 
Three which 


are still running seem to me worth 


many have survived. 
a visit. 

Borak gives a vivid picture of the 
ordinary soldier in the Civil War; 
even more gripping is the personal 
story of tangled alliances which then 
lore families apart. Father and son 
Borak (played effectively by William 
Swetland and Andrew Prine) are 
Union officers; the boy’s brother is 
held as spy. With 
power and psychological depth un- 
usual in a first effort, the play shows 
the battle of duty and love and the 
interp!ay of passions that makes 


every victory a loss—yet indicates 


a Confederate 
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On STAGE 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


Theater Fare Off 
Broadway and On 


that even death may mean a spiritual 
triumph. 

Wholly different is Jn the Jungle 
of Cities, Berthold Brecht’s picture of 
perverse and distorted lives set in 
Chicago and growing out of the 
hatreds and greed in the backwash of 
a world war. Episodes are baldly 
juxtaposed, in the pattern of sharp 
contrast popular since Eliot’s The 
Waste Land and E. E. Cummings’ 
him, The sinister Malayan who moves 
through the play like a diabolical 
trouble-rouser is unmotivated and 
unexplained; Brecht dodges by say- 
ing on the program that we should 
not wrack our brains over motives. 
The 
Brecht’s minor mixtures of malaise, 
yet somehow Julian Beck’s stage de- 


result is decidedly one of 


sign weaves it together and gives 
solidity to a struggle against evil 
that has no roots, so no one can 
pluck it out. 

We come back to realism amid the 
Pennsylvania Amish in S/:unned, an- 
other first play. Judith Palestrant, by 
using a lawsuit of a son ostracized 
by his father for sending the grand- 
son to high school (against Amish 
beliefs), makes strong drama of the 
contrast between the conservative 
Amish pattern of living and the pres- 
sures of speeding American life. 

Meanwhile, Broadway has battered 
the wintry season with two more 
musicals—both hits because of their 
stars. Lucille Ball has a romp in the 
oil-well story of Wildcat, with a 
fantastic drilling and onstage gusher 
as the finale. The play itself bounces 
at a fast pace through a feeble story, 
with a hero who seems perpetually 


in a bad temper. Two episodes are 
high peaks of merriment: the “What 
Takes My Fancy” dance of Wildy 
(Miss Ball) and the ragged old pros- 
pector Sookie (Don Tomkins) ; and 
the plaza scene, “Give a Little 
Whistle and I’ll Be There,” in which 
the wildcatters and the townsfolk join 
in dancing. Mexican moods add color 
to the bordertown romance, but the 
show really gets into action only 
when Lucille makes it a Ball. 

Phil Silvers and Nancy Walker 
bring laughs to Do Re Mi, the musi- 
cal tale of a slick man who wants the 
quick way to the top, while his 
loving but somewhat frumpy wife 
wishes he’d settle back and be con- 
tent in the middle. The many 
schemes of Huby Cram fall through, 
and in the play’s last sentimental 
moments he is content to dance 
quietly with the wife who has pa- 
tiently endured his get-rich-quick 
scrambling. Most of the songs are 
built around the story, but “Cry Like 
the Wind” should be a bountiful hit. 
George Mathews, David Burns and 
George Givot, a glut of gangsters 
from Huby’s early hinder 
while trying to help his scheming. 
Phil Silvers has many comic mo- 
ments—as when, after playing five 
of the rehearsal band’s instruments, 


days, 


he turns to the audience and ex- 
plains: “You hang 
learn!”” He and Nancy Walker work 
well together, and lots of dough will 
flow to Do Re Mi. 

One early 
quality I should like to stress. In 
All the Way Home, a woman finds 
courage to face life after her hus- 
band’s death. Colleen Dewhurst, as 
the widow, makes a tense figure who 
gradually achieves tender and more 


around, you 


winter drama_ has 


understanding treatment of her son 
—and a more hopeful outlook. Her 
story is fortified by the 
homeyness of the surroundings. The 


natural 


family, with such sure performers 
as Aline MacMahon and Lillian Gish, 
comes to life as a believable back- 
ground to the thoughtful story and 
shapes a strong and moving drama 
of regeneration. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





CHURCH AND CLERICS 


Permit me to protest the gratuitously anti- 
clerical tone of William E. Bohn’s Christmas 
sermonette (NL, December 26). Perhaps one 
of the reasons why preachers are sometimes 
ineffectual and do not speak out to their rich 
parishioners (if this is so) is that they are 
given so little support by smug individuals who 
rest their distaste of organized religion upon 
childhood and adolescent After 
all, the church is made up of the people who 


impressions. 


go to it, and the pulpit, to some degree, voices 
the conscience of the congregation. If the 
pulpit is too far in advance, then there is no 
congregation, and there immediately ensues 
the liberal charge that the clergyman is dic- 
tatorial and disregards democratic opinion. 
Meanwhile Bohn smirks and quotes some 
oversimplified church history to prove that 
everybody except himself has been untrue to 
Jesus and that the church represents human 
pride instead of Christian love; if this is 
humility, then I'll take salami! It often happens 
that the tip-off to the depth of this kind of 
thinking is the glib reference to the juvenile 
impression. When he was a boy, he heard an 
old preacher who lit into the parishioners and 
denounced sin. So what? When I was a boy 
I was bored at a Tom Mix movie, but does that 
make the whole amusement industry rotten? 
Speaking as a grown-up clergyman attempt- 
ing with thousands of other clerical brethren 
of many denominations to do a constructive 
job in the community, I recommend that the 
adult Bohn drop around to church sometime 
and see what it’s like these days. As of now, 
he reminds me of a prejudiced, opinionated, 
know-it-all, pontifical type of 
sanctimonious liberal whom I used to know 


self-satisfied, 


when I was a boy. 
Levittown, N. Y. Tue Rev. Marton L. Matics 
St. Francis Episcopal Church 


HESS AND JUDAISM 


As a long-ago student of Sidney Hook, I 
need a bit of daring to take issue with him, 
particularly on a philosophical point. However, 
a line in his piece on Moses Hess (NL, De- 
cember 12) should be corrected. 

Professor Hook says, “Hess was known to 
his friends as the ‘Communist rabbi’ although 
he was not a professing Jew.” The two halves 
of the statement do not tie together. My under- 
standing is that when Hess was young, and 
before he was known as the Communist rabbi, 
he was not a professing Jew. As a mature man, 
having won the sobriquet, he returned to 
Judaism. 

To take issue on this point is not pilpul. 
Hess’ relationship to the Jewish community, 





and his internal reaction to Judaism, bear 
significantly on his philosophical development, 

Moses Hess reacted rather violently against 
his Orthodox upbringing, particularly after 
marrying a Christian girl while attending the 
University of Bonn. Thereafter, he refused to 
have anything to do with the Jewish com. 
munity, or with Jews as individuals—if he 
could avoid them. After the failure of 1848 
he had to leave Germany. Wandering from 
country to country—a refugee—Hess returned 
to the Jews. (Like so many other Jewish figures 
of the mid-19th century, Hess is thought to 
have been a prototype of George Eliot’s Daniel 
Deronda.) 

Hess’ Judaism was ethnocentric, strongly in- 
fluenced by the nationalism of the period. In 
his book, Rome and Jerusalem—he was a great 
admirer of Mazzini—he calls upon the Jews 
to “march forward, ye sons of martyrs” so that 
they may “bring again to Israel the splendor 
of the Davidic days... .” 


Tuckahoe, N. Y. Harry Gersi 


ELECTORAL VOTES 


William Henry Chamberlin (“Where The 
News Ends,” NL, December 19) proposes that 
the electoral vote be divided on the basis of 
the proportion received in each state. This 
proposal would weaken our two-party system, 
obfuscate the election victory mandate and 
penalize the most populous states. 

Third parties would receive electoral votes 
under the proportional plan. This would mean 
that in close races the two large parties would 
have to bargain with extreme right and left 
groups. Thus, in Illinois, the Socialist Labor 
party would have held the balance of power. 
Astute politicians would be tempted to hus 
band a few electoral votes at the expense of 
party unity. Our party system could easily be: 
come factionalized and fractionalized into dif- 
ferent party entities, and contrary to Chamber: 
lin’s expectations the new system would not 
prevent vote “stealing.” 

Instead of causing the demise of one-party 
states (which is happening under the present 
system) his proposal would tempt states 10 
eliminate second parties. A one-party South 
could hurl a block of electoral votes at the pre 
sumably evenly divided two-party states. The 
new system provides incentives for one-party 
states to maintain their positions. 

Under the proportional system the elections 
of 1880, 1892, 1896, 1900, 1908, 1912, 1924 and 
1948 would have been thrown into the House 
of Representatives for disposal. In our latest 
election Vice President Richard Nixon would 
have received more electoral votes than his 
opponent but not a majority. The only times 
our present system failed to reflect the popular 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


yote was in 1876 and 1888. The Hayes-Tilden 
campaign was embroiled in corruption and 
under any system we would not have known 
the “real” victor. Thus 1888 was the only year 
our present system failed. It worked through- 
out the 20th century. 

Our 12 largest states contain well over one- 
half of our population. These states are poorly 
uder-represented in Congress. The electoral 
yotes of these 12 states can elect the President. 
Therefore, the Presidential candidates must 
“woo” the voters of those states. Furthermore, 
it is usually the metropolitan areas that deter- 
mine the outcome of Presidential elections, 
more specifically the Negroes, the labor vote, 
the religious minorities and Chamberlin’s 
euphemistic “whatnots.” Under the reformed 
system the Republicans would have received 
21.285 electoral votes and the Democrats 23.625 
votes in New York. A shift of a key minority 
(eg., the Negroes) would cause a net shift of 
three or four electoral votes. An appeal to the 
Negro vote would hardly be worth the candi- 
dates’ efforts when a greater plum is avail- 
able from a one-party state. Under the present 
system the Negro vote can award 45 New York 
electoral votes. 

The proposed reform would therefore con- 
fuse our Presidential election system and penal- 
ize the populous metropolitan states. 

Newark, N. J. Marvin MAUuRER 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C, Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844, 
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How to give him 
4 years of college 
for the price of 3 


If your money and your young- 
ster grew up together, it would 
certainly help meet college 
costs, wouldn’t it? That’s ex- 
actly how it works when you 
save for his education with 
U. S. Savings Bonds. For ex- 
ample, if you start putting 


Give him his chance at America’s opportunities. He needs a 
Pp 


$6.25 a week into U.S. Savings 
Bonds when he’s 2 or 3, you’ll 
have put in $4900 by the time 
he reaches college age. Then 
cash the Bonds as you need 
them, and you'll get back about 
$6900 —enough for a fair share 
of 4 years at State. 


eee | 


peaceful world to grow in. Every U.S. Savings Bond you buy helps 
assure peace by keeping our country strong. 


P 4 
Daydreams won’t pay for books. Many 
people want college educations for their 
children but can’t shoulder the burden. Start © 
ing a U.S. Savings Bond program now makeg 
sure the money will be ready for the college | 
education your youngster deserves. 


WHY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
ARE SUCH A GOOD WAY TO SAVE 


You can save automatically on the 
Payroll Savings Plan, or buy Bonds 
at any bank + You now earn 334% 
to maturity, 14% more than ever 
before + You invest without risk 
under a U.S. Government guarantee 
« Your Bonds are replaced free if 
lost or stolen - You can get your 
money with interest anytime you 
want it + You save more than 
money — you buy shares in a stronger 
America 


| U.S. Savings Bonds: 
. are theft-proofl 
Fire-proof an 
loss-proof, to00. 
Since 1941 the 
Treasury Depart 
ment has replaced: 
1,300,000 Bondsaf 
no cost to th 
owners. 


You save more than money 
with U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not 
pay for this advertisement. It is 
donated by the People’s Educa- 
tional Camp Society, Inc., in co- 
operation with the Advertising 
Council and the Magazine Pub- 
lishers of America. 
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